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It's a NEW IDEA! 


DRIVER 


MEMO 
PADS 


@ keep your drivers 
safety-conscious 


Here's the latest safety reminder, designed ex- 
clusively for the motor transportation industry. 
The Memo Pads are ideal for jotting down daily 
safety reminders to your drivers—''Do you need 
new wiper blades?" . . . on rainy days—or 
"Streets are slippery—watch your braking dis- 


tance," for example. 


These handy, shirt pocket-size Memo Pads have 
miniature reproductions of current safety posters, 
stressing safe driving practices, covering every- 
thing from driver attitudes to personal respon- 
sibility of company property. Use them as the 


top sheet of your driver's orders. 


DRIVER MEMO PADS are available only in sets 
of 48 pads, each pad with a different poster 
reproduction, with 25 sheets to the pad, printed 
in brown on yellow paper. Order your sets today 

. pass them out to your fleet supervisors, dis- 
patchers . . . use daily . . . and watch the results. 


MEMBER PRICES, sets each 


1 to 9 10 to 99 100 or more 
$7.50 $7.25 $7.00 


Non-member prices are double member prices. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 11, 




















Help vacationists get home SAFE and SOUND 


with officers mounted on 


OW that summer vacationists crowd the nation’s 

streets and highways, traffic safety becomes a bigger 
problem than ever. That’s why modern police depart- 
ments rely on Harley-Davidson Motorcycles to help 
motorists get home safe and sound. Motorists drive more 
carefully because they respect the authority of the mount- 
ed officer. The speed and maneuverability of the motor- 
cycle enable the officer to handle every situation, even in 
peak traffic. 

Get the facts about the 1954 Golden Anniversary 
models from your Harley-Davidson dealer today. He 
has your free copy of the valuable illustrated booklet 
— “More Effective Police Power.” Or write Harley- 
Davidson Motor Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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Leading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


CHAMPIONSHIP © 
PERFORMANCE 


in these new aN. 
Safe-Driving Films il 


SKILL 1S YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, Wilbur Shaw illus- 
] trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be- 

come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardless of adverse traffic conditions or un- 
expected emergencies. 


CAP. ‘Drivers, like 
professional bowlers, 
handi hei - 
y THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND 3 NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through a tminane le 4 A og 


4 WATCH YOUR HANDI- 


BLIND. Lloyd Mangrum. one of golf- the eyes of Paul Richards, White Sox sleep, improper food and 
. ee “— — money bakepanaggy Manager, how a ball player's slightest health habits,” says Ned 
ee ee ey oe eres ee miscalculation, repeated often enough, can Day, long-time bowling 
spite of distractions, is one big difference = tape h : Fil 
between a duffer and a champion. The con- become a disastrous habit. Wilbur Shaw th ney terol arm nh 
centration of a golf professional, Wilbur completes an analogy, with the visual ac- mellies  a living —. 
Shaw points out, is similar to that required count of a driver who developed a “slight” ise’ aeail Cheam fed rec: 
of a professional driver. habit that eventually proved fatal. ords 





5 pe oma nea <a thee ak te ocala oe Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. 
or : ; Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 
prevention of*accidents—presents a dramatic sequence in : 4 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal he Of jor a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 
.00 for color. 


accident. 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send copies of Professional Driving Series [|] Color ($425.00) [] Black and White ($245.00) 
to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 





NAME — . ec 
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HE truck on our 

cover this month 

is no fantasy dreamed 

up by press agents, 

although the scene 

was staged. The story 

goes like this: State 

trucking associations, 

in 24 states from 

Maine to Texas co- 

operating with the 

speed control pro- 

gram paseneed by the State Safety Coordi- 

nators of the Northeastern and Southern 

States, will urge their members to carry 

posters on their tailgates reading — ‘Slow 

Down and Live! I’m your partner on the 

road. Sound your horn. Blink your lights. 
I'll move over. 

As for the staging: We picked a windy 
day. The Willett Company donated the truck 
and driver, and Al Haas, fleet safety super- 
visor, came along, too. The cars include one 
from the Illinois State Police, which is prob- 
ably why everyone is being so law-abiding. 
The wind was so strong it blew the camera 
and the tripod clear off the roadway. The 
things we do for safety! 


* * * 


We see by the papers that Colorado 
Springs is in the news . . . sort of backed 
in via LeRoy C. MacDonald, 28. It seems 
the forward gear in Mr. MacDonald’s car 
wouldn’t work, so he tried to back home in 
reverse. Trouble was, he backed himself into 
police court on a charge of reckless driving. 
Officers admitted MacDonald qualified as a 
good driver in reverse. They said he drove 
eight blocks without hitting anything. 


* * * 


Probably the poorest excuse ever recorded 
was given by a driver in Kansas City who 
ran his car into a freight train at a street 
crossing. He told police, “I honked my 
horn.” The police compromised, arrested 
him on a charge of reckless driving. 


* * * 


Consider the case of the woman filling 
out an accident report. She had dented the 
fender of a parked car while trying to park 
her own. One question on the report was: 

“What could the operator of the other ve- 
hicle have done to avoid the accident?’ She 
wrote: ‘He could have parked somewhere 
else!” 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE WHEEL 


By Leon Brody, Ph.D.., 


Director of Research and Publications, 
Center for Safety Education, New York University 


T MIGHT have been more appro- 
riate to use the title—‘‘The In- 
visible Man behind the Wheel.”” The 
external dimensions of the vehicle op- 
erator and his other surface traits we 
know well enough. Indeed, the cars 
of today and tomorrow are being de- 
signed around these dimensions and 
traits. But we speak with less assur- 
ance when we assess our knowledge of 
the inner processes of the man behind 
the wheel. 

I refer, of course, to his emotions, 
his attitudes, his perceptions, and his 
judgments. Yet these are the areas 
upon which the accumulated evidence 
of research indicates we must concen- 
trate if we are to make any substantial 
headway in the solution of our ugly 
accident problem. 

It is interesting to note in this re- 
gard that there are in this country far 
more drivers than there are active 
voters or workers—facts which 
underscore the significance of our 
country’s trafic headache. And if we 
are very much concerned about active 
good citizenship or stable and harmo- 
nious employment, then safe and sane 

Based on a Paper Presented at the Traffic 
Safety Seminar for Newspapermen of the New 


England Area. Co-sponsored by Boston Univer 
sity and Northeastern University, March 31, 1954 


driving is also a primary concern—not 
something for passive or casual con- 
sideration in the recesses of the public 
mind. Indeed, these are not independ- 
ent concerns . . . active good citizen- 
ship, satisfactory and satisfying em- 
ployment, and safe and sane driving 
go hand in hand, by virtue of certain 
common denominators in human be- 
havior. 

Even more important, it is proposed 
to show how our present knowledge 
of the man behind the wheel can be 
applied for greater traffic safety 
through: 

1. More effective driver licensing. 

2. Increased, enlightened traffic law 

enforcement. 
Human engineering of cars and 
highways. 

4. Routine counseling by physicians. 

5. More and better driver education. 


The Evidence of Recent Research 


Some very important research on 
the subject has been done in recent 
years by a number of universities and 
other agencies. Needless to say, the 
studies to be described are by no 
means the only significant studies of 
“the man behind the wheel.” 

In an interesting Canadian investi- 


gation, Drs. W. A. Tillmann and 
G. E. Hobbs of the University of 
Western Ontario carefully interviewed 
40 taxicab drivers, half of them acci- 
dent repeaters and the remainder rela- 
tively free of accidents. They found 
that the accident repeaters were readily 
distinguished by a personal history of 
aggressiveness, impulsiveness, and in- 
tolerance of limitations on their be- 
havior. 

Specifically, the repeaters came from 
families marked by parental dishar- 
mony and excessive strictness. They 
were frequently absent from school, 
while their conduct in school required 
discipline. They frequently changed 
from one job to another, were often 
fired. They had few friends but many 
acquaintances; main interests were 
sports, drinking, gambling, and danc- 
ing. Although their previous health 
was good, personal injury from acci- 
dents was common. They often at- 
tempted to impress people, but showed 
no concern with their own problems 
or those of others. They were fatalis- 
tic, materialistic, and opposed to dis- 
cipline and routine. For the most part 
the taxicab drivers in the low-accident 
group manifested a personal history 
quite the reverse. 
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But these people, it may be argued, 
were taxicab drivers. However, in an- 
other study Dr. Tillmann compared the 
social adjustment of accident-repeaters 
and accident-free drivers in the gen- 
eral driving population. Social adjust- 
ment was based on the records of the 
Juvenile Court, the Adult Court, the 
Public Health and Venereal Disease 
Clinic, three social service agencies, 
and a credit bureau. This study showed 
that 66 per cent of the accident- 
repeaters had a record of anti-social 
behavior as compared to 9 per cent of 
the drivers with good records. 

From both of these studies the con- 
clusion is drawn that the habits 
deemed most necessary for safe driv- 
ing are also those that are most neces- 
sary for good living; that “a man 
drives as he lives.’’* 

From Northwestern University in 
Illinois we have a report of study of 
the personal characteristics of com- 
mercial bus drivers, again a compari- 
son of accident-repeaters and accident- 
free groups. Dr. Harold Wisely 
found no important difference between 
the two groups with respect to visual 
acuity, depth perception, night vision, 
recovery from glare, complex reaction 
time, or test scores in mental ability. 
He did find a significant difference in 
personal history and personality char- 
acteristics, as evidenced by biographi- 
cal questionnaires; he found too, that 
in a laboratory-type test, the accident- 
repeaters seemed to react impulsively 
in many situations, tended to become 
frustrated in others, and showed an in- 
ability to make adequate decisions or 
choices—quite contrary to what was 
observed with the accident-free group. 

Apart from test and questionnaire 


*See Pusiic Sarety for September, 1949 
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results, one of Wisely’s most impor- 
tant observations is that ” accident- 
repeaters not only had a history of 
accidents, but also were reported rela- 
tively frequently for poor driving, 
were guilty of more violations of com- 
pany procedures, and had more unex- 
cused absences. These findings support 
the ates that the accident-prone 
individual (or potential repeater) is 
not just accident-prone, but is rather 
a case of maladjustment, of which one 
symptom or manifestation is accident- 
involvement. 

At North Carolina State College, 
under the direction of Dr. D. J. Mof- 
fie, continuing studies are being made 
of the accident experience of tractor- 
trailer drivers in relation to the per- 
sonal characteristics of these drivers. 
Again, reports indicate that the most 
important factors in safe driving have 
to do with personality traits; that cer- 
tain personality traits stand out above 
such factors as intelligence, education, 
and even years of previous trucking 
experience. 

Still other evidence is being ob- 
tained through the New Jersey Acci- 
dent Prevention Clinic, established in 
October 1952 by the Division of Mo- 
tor Vehicles. The Center for Safety 
Education of New York University 
has responsibility for the scientific 
evaluation of the results of physical 
and psychological tests administered to 
drivers at the Clinic. Under the New 
Jersey Point System, resident drivers 
who have amassed 12 points or more 
over a three-year period are brought 
in for hearings before the Driver 
Improvement Section of the Division 
of Motor Vehicles to show cause why 
their operating privileges should not 
be revoked. This report is preliminary 
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and deals with test findings in 947 of 
these Point System cases. Tests are 
also being given to accident repeaters 
and a control group of known good 
drivers, so that eventually a complete 
set of comparisons will be made. 
Between 75 and 80 per cent of the 
947 Point System subjects had in- 
curred three to four violations in the 
three-year period covered by the Point 
System, less than 5 per cent had only 
two violations, while 10-15 per cent 
had more than four. Now an impor- 
tant fact: These 947 violators rc- 
ported being involved in 118 acci- 
dents in a total of 550 accidents, or 
about one accident for every two sub- 
jects, during the past three years. For 
1952 alone, they were involved in 283 
accidents, at the rate of 1 accident to 
every 314 drivers, whereas the rate of 
accident involvement for all New Jer- 
sey drivers during 1952 was 1 accident 
for every 16 drivers. Thus, the average 
Point System violator was involved in 
roughly 5 times more accidents than 
the average New Jersey driver. The 
implication: Accident repeaters and 
chronic violators are not two different 
kinds of ‘“‘animals.’’ The differences 
performance probably are a matter 
of degree or chance, if not both. 
Moreover, the violators who have 
been processed through the Clinic 
have about the same income and 
amount of education as the national 
population; about the same proportion 
are married; and the age distribution 
is approximately the same as the na- 
tional population too, if those under 
18 and over 55 are eliminated. An- 
other interesting and important ob- 
servation may be possible when the 
accident repeaters and control group 
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This is just an advertising gimmick but it's too true. Many drivers ore behind the wheel of a motor vehicle who cannot read 


12 point print without a magnifying glass, let alone see what's ahead on the road. 
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are processed, namely: That the viola- 
tors (and perhaps the repeaters) do 
not differ significantly from the “nor- 
mal” population with respect to such 
socio-economic factors as age, amount 
of education, marital status, and in- 
come. In these respects, at least, they 
are ordinary people. 


As for psychophysical test results, it 
would seem unlikely that poor field of 
vision, poor visual acuity, and poor 
simple and complex reaction time will 
distinguish the violators from the 
accident-free and violation-free drivers. 
However, a definite statement cannot 
be made until the repeater group and 
the control group have been put 
through the Clinic. The results of the 
glare recovery test and the depth per- 
ception test indicate that these newly 
devised tests need further revision, 
and at the present time no conclusions 
can be drawn regarding their signifi- 
Color blindness is almost to- 
tally absent among the violators. 


cance 


As for psychological test results, the 
most important finding to date is the 
fact that about 45 per cent of the 
violators appear to deal with life in an 
adequate fashion, while 50 per cent 
show a ‘borderline’ adjustment. Some 
5 per cent are poorly adjusted. Thus, 
there is reason to believe chronic viola- 
tors and accident repeaters tend to be 
but marginally adjusted 


This observation is in line with the 
previously mentioned findings of other 
studies, and if valid, we may little re- 
alize at this time the staggering size of 
the problem. For the National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health tells us that 
not only are there some 2,000,000 
children and adults who in 1953 were 
treated or should have been treated 
(but were not because of inadequate 
facilities) in mental hospitals for se- 
vere mental illness, but there are also 
an additional 2,500,000 less severe 
cases of mental or emotional disorder 
where at least guidance and counseling 
would be helpful. If we add the mar- 
ginally adjusted who do not fall in the 
latter category, the number of ‘‘prob- 


lem people” is probably increased to 
an alarming figure in the millions. The 
question naturally follows, how many 
are, or could be, chronic violators or 
even accident repeaters ? 


The Case of the "Average" Driver 
Let it not be inferred from all this 
talk about accident-repeaters and 
chronic violators that we are dealing 
or have to deal primarily with a small 
percentage of abnormal drivers. True, 
some people do have more than their 
proportionate random share of acci- 
dents. But it is just as true that the 
great majority of accidents happen to 
“average” drivers. Accident proneness 
as such probably does exist, and more 
often than not may be associated with 
evidences of long-term maladjustment. 
However, under certain circumstances, 
any one of us, and not just a few peo- 
ple who require psychiatric treatment, 
can become accident prone—for the 
mechanisms which operate in major 
and minor psychoses are also operative 
in everyday adjustments or behavior. 
Such a view has been well worded by 
Dr. Edward Press, University of IIli- 
nois: 
“Just as almost all of us will respond 
with a neurosis, or even psychosis, to a 
sufficiently strong and repeated stress, so 
most average people under certain com- 
binations of circumstances that occur fre- 
quently in our current civilization can 
become temporarily accident prone. For 
example, excessive fatigue, fear, worry, 
sleeplessness, irritability, preoccupation, 
headache, etc., all may result in tempo- 
rary accident proneness. We become pre- 
occupied; less alert to environmental 
hazards .. .” 





How widespread are these condi- 
tions? Some dramatic indications were 
given at the sixth annual meeting of 
the American Academy of General 
Practice: (1) Americans suffer more 
than 500,000,000 headaches a year 
and to combat them, use 18 tons of 
aspirin daily and many additional tons 
of patented headache powders; (2) 
We have 7,000,000 peptic ulcer pa- 
tients, mostly active, intelligent, up- 
right + pseewae suffering from this 
“wound stripe of civilization.’’ Newer 
medical knowledge of the cause of 
peptic ulcer indicates that the empha- 
sis in treatment should be on the pa- 
tient’s emotional reaction to life situa- 
tions. To these facts we may add one 
more: In spite of the enormous inci- 
dence of cardiovascular diseases, the 
majority of patients who have wg 
toms referred to the heart region do 
not, according to Drs. E. Weiss and 
O. S. English, have evidence of or- 
ganic heart disease. Their disorders 
are functional, again the result of emo- 
tional reaction to life situations. 

Thus, in a sense, everyone is poten- 
tially accident prone and, under cer- 
tain stresses, actually accident prone, 
at least temporarily. Such temporary 
accident proneness would explain why 
drivers with years of accident-free ex- 
perience may suddenly become in- 
volved in an accident or series of acci- 
dents for which they are entirely or 
partly responsible. This temporary ac- 
cident proneness may last a week, a 
month, or a year, depending on the 

To Page 38 





The over aggressive type is a cinch to wind up behind the traffic accident eight ball. 
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Editors Can Do More Than 
-Preach’’ Trattic Satety 


Urges editors to ‘practice what they preach" behind the wheel. 


Calls for editorial support of strict traffic law enforcement. 


By Bert A. Teeters 
Managing Editor, Springfield (Ohio) News and Sun 


EWSPAPER editors universally 
profess to be interested in high- 
way safety. So they write editorials 
about drinking drivers, urge readers to 
sign safety pledge cards, print car- 
toons, to prove that Death takes no 
holiday, and then jump into their 
automobiles and commit one or more 
of the so-called ‘minor’ traffic of- 
fenses. Which is perhaps the major 
reason why newspaper editors refuse 
to take an honest look at the traffic 
casualty statistics and act accordingly. 
With certainly no brief for the in- 
toxicated driver, the accident records 
for many years show that far the major 
number of serious accidents in which 
there are fatalities or serious injuries 
were the result of what are usually 
called “minor” traffic offenses. Prob- 
ably they are termed ‘“‘minor’ because 
almost every driver is guilty of com- 
mitting them on rather frequent occa- 
sions. Another fact that stands out is 
that the majority of these serious ac- 
cidents involve “first offenders” — 
drivers who theretofore had been con- 
victed of nothing more serious than a 
parking violation. 

Because law enforcement officers, 
courts, and newspaper editors gener- 
ally view the “minor” traffic offenses 
with a sympathetic eye, the volume of 
these offenses has a tendency to in- 
crease because there is insufficient ap- 
parent reason for drivers to seek to 

Reprinted by special permission from the May 


1, 1954 Bulletin of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 
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break themselves of the habit. And 
sooner or later, the law of averages 
catches up and a serious accident 
results. 

I firmly believe that if the members 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors would unite in a campaign for 
strict trafic law enforcement and with 
penalties brought more up-to-date in 
view of the inflated dollar, there 
would be’a quick and sharp drop in 
highway traffic accidents. But the edi- 
tors would have to pay the penalty of 
being more careful drivers themselves. 
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There are in the world two 
powers—the sword and the spirit. 
The spirit has always vanquished 


the sword. NAPOLEON. 
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Until it is recognized that it is the 
“average "driver who is responsible for 
the bulk of highway accidents, the cam- 
paigns for highway safety will fall flat 
on their faces. It is the average driver 
who opens the door of his parked car 
on the traffic side; who may slow up 
but does not stop at every stop sign 
or stop street; who weaves across the 
center line as he lights a cigarette 
while his car is moving 50 miles an 
hour; who drives 45 miles when the 
limit sign says 35. Yet that is the type 


of offense which was responsible for 
more than 60 per cent of the serious 
accidents in recent years. As the poli- 
ticians say: look at the record. 

To show you just how silly politi- 
cians can get (and with few editors 
protesting) the Ohio Legislature last 
year adopted a law requiring traffic 
officers using radar to post warning 
signs some 1,200 feet ahead of the 
radar check. Now who on earth but 
a speed law violator would be helped 
by such a warning? If a motorist is 
obeying the speed laws, he need have 
no worry about radar. But the public 
has need to worry about the speeders. 
Again look at the record. 

My plea is for strict traffic law en- 
forcement. If there is an unfair law 
on the books, it can be changed. But 
enforce strictly the ones on the book 
and see that offenders pay a penalty 
which will cause them to remember 
that law in the future. 


I know, a lot of friends of editors 
and some editors themselves would be 
caught by such procedure. But I ven- 
ture to say some of those friends and 
some of those editors will remain alive 
and in good physical condition for a 
much longer period of time if there is 
strict trafic law enforcement. 


Until the public and the editors quit 
kidding themselves as to the cause of 
most traffic accidents, the morgues and 
the hospitals of the nation will con- 
tinue filling up with traffic accident 
victims. THE END 





Minnesota’s Governor C. Elmer Anderson (second from right), presents 
National Safety Council Safe Driver Award No. 600,000 to Ingvald Knutson, 
driver for the Minnesota Highway Department, as Commissioner of High- 
ways M. J. Hoffmann (far left) and C. C. Stubbe, chief engineer, Mutual 
Service Insurance Companies (far right) look on. 


600.000 Safe Drivers 


By Robert E. Green and Vince Bovitz 


fee is the story of a small white 
card that carries a serial number 
600,000 in the lower left hand corner. 
We will call it 600,000 U.S.A., and it 
is a National Safety Council Safe 
Driving certificate. It is a vivid ex- 
ample of the fact that safe driving is 
no accident, and represents the con- 
scientious and skillful driving of thou- 
sands of commercial drivers. 

The 600,000th Safe Driver Award 
eventually had to be assigned to some 
driver among the thousands who are 
eligible each year. It fell to the lot 
of Ingvald Knutson, a Maintenance 
Division employee of the Minnesota 
Department of Highways to be the 
fortunate recipient of this award and 
become an outstanding illustration of 
what the National Safety Council Safe 

Mr. Green is field safety engineer with the 
Mutual Service Insurance Companies, St. Paul 
Minnesota. Mr. Bovitz is field safety engineer 
with the Minnesota Department of Highways 
More than 1,200 drivers of the Minnesota De 


partment of Highways qualified for NSC Safe 
Driver Awards during 1953 


Driver Award has accomplished. Mr. 
Knutson has a record of 12 years of 
safe driving. 

It was a combination of circum- 
stances that brought about this situa- 
tion. In 1953, the Minnesota Legis- 
lature approved a statewide program 
of liability insurance for all employees 
who drive state-owned vehicles. Sev- 
eral companies submitted bids for this 
insurance and it was awarded to the 
Mutual Service Insurance Companies 
of St. Paul, Minnesota. One of the 
first recommendations of their Engi- 
neering Department was participation 
in the National Safety Council Safe 
Driver Award Program for all eligible 
state drivers. The National Safety 
Council has promoted this program 
for many years but this was the first 
year it had been sponsored for State 
of Minnesota employees. More than 
1,200 drivers of the Department of 
Highways, the largest state department 
covered by the insurance program, 


qualified for Safe Driver Awards by 
their accident-free operation of state- 
owned equipment in 1953. 

Now let us find out how the 600,- 
000th came to Minnesota. The list 
of those who qualified for awards was 
sent to the insurance company’s offices 
and then forwarded to the National 
Safety Council in Chicago where it 
was turned over to the Fleet Trans- 
portation Section. There one wintry 
day as a hum of activity filled the air, 
the busy fingers of a typist filled in 
the number 600,000 in the lower left 
hand corner of a small white card and 
another milestone in the NSC Safe 
Driver Award Program was reached. 

Quickly a call flashed from Chi- 
cago to the insurance company’s Engi- 
neering Department. “A driver cov- 
ered under the State of Minnesota 
insurance program has received the 
600,000th Safe Driver Award.” 


This call caused quite a bit of at- 
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This Certifies That 
INGVALD KNUTSON 





MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 








Dote Earned 


600000 
Award Number 


LAA Aa ane 








Magic Number! The 600,000th NSC Safe Driver Award .. . 


HAS EARNED THE 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
Year Safe Driver Award 


This certificate is given in recognition of a 
contribution to 


outstanding 





the na- 


tion’s highest award for professional safe driving performance went to 
Ingvald Knutson, driver for the Minnesota Department of Highways. 
This is a facsimile of the wallet card accompanying the emblem. 


tention. You see, Minnesota—despite 
its none too good record last year 
has won its share of national traffic 
safety honors, but this was something 
different. One of the State’s employees 
was representing the fleet drivers of 
the country in another phase of the 
continuing battle against traffic acci- 
dents. Here was another first for 
Minnesota although it was not the 
winning of a contest. This award is 
made on the basis of individual effort. 
Governor C. Elmer Anderson, who 
is a strong advocate of safety, was 
asked to present the 600,000th NSC 
Safe Driver Award. The little white 
card had traveled from Chicago to St. 
Paul, Minnesota, where in the Gov- 
ernor’s Office it was presented to Ing- 
vald Knutson. Governor Anderson ex- 
pressed his congratulations saying: “It 


Professional drivers leave nothing to chance, are the product 
of hundreds of daily good driving habits that become instinc- 
tive. Ingvald Knutson checks his vehicle prior to snow plowing. 
You don’t ever just guess that you have a safe vehicle. 
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certainly is an honor to the state that 
one of our employees was the one to 
receive the 600,000th Safe Driver 
Award.” M. J. Hoffmann, commis- 
sioner of highways, and C. C. Stubbe, 
chief engineer of the insurance com- 
pany, were present and expressed their 
congratulations to Mr. Knutson for 
his fine driving record. 

Now No. 600,000 rests in the hands 
of Ingvald Knutson. Let's see what 
he has to say about safety. “I feel 
that I have been very fortunate not to 
have had an accident in the many 
years of driving for the Minnesota De- 
partment of Highways. I have done 
my utmost at all times to try to be 
careful, and do my best to observe the 
safety rules given us in sO many ways. 
I think that we have a fine safety pro- 
gram which constantly reminds us of 


the many hazards in driving all kinds 
of equipment. I feel it is my duty not 
only for my own protection but for 
that of my fellow workers as well to 
be careful, cautious and courteous as 
possible at all times; and as a public 
employee, I feel that I am always in 
the public eye and only by this kind 
of driving can I set an example for 
the other drivers in my state.” 

These words of safety are from a 
driver who has 12 consecutive years 
of accident-free driving under the De- 
partment of Highways Safety Program. 
partment of Highways. I have done 
This program which began at the same 
time as the National Safety Council 
Safe Driver Award Program, recog- 
nized more than 1,400 employees of 
the Highway Department for accident- 
free operations during the past year, 
and of these 1,238 received National 
Safety Council Safe Driver Awards. 
No. 600,000 was among this group of 
awards and is a reminder to everyone 
that the professional driver—year after 
year—without doing anything spec- 
tacular enough to warrant a headline 
in the newspapers—is an outstanding 
example of good driving. 

He is the type of driver who has 
caution and common sense enough so 
that he can spare some for those who 
are bent on getting their name in the 
obituary columns. The story of our 
little white card is also the story of 
these thousands of conscientious com- 
mercial drivers throughout the country 
who day and night operate their cars 
and trucks over the streets and high- 
ways in such a manner that they are 
living examples of “Safe Driving.” 

THE END 


Safety’s their business. From left: C. H. Getchell, safety engi- 
neer, division of traffic and safety, Minnesota Highway Depart- 
ment; Ingvald Knutson, NSC Safe Driver Award winner No. 
600,000, and author Robert FE. Green. 














Two balky burros, Buttercup and Sunflower, are tugged and 
pushed by owners, as stubborn pair hold up traffic for 45 
minutes on Concord, Mass. Turnpike. As usual, horse sense 
saves the day as pony (right) ambles in, leads pair across. 


Determined-looking school safety patrol officer in Germany 
helps small fry across busy intersection. Wand halts traffic 
while youngsters cross. Belts, wands, and other patrol 
equipment are financed by grant from Ford Works of Cologne. 


News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


x i HE Stop Accidents Campaign, conducted by the Adver- 
tising Council on behalf of the National Safety Council, 
topped all other major public service advertising campaigns 
in America last year in total 

radio and television home im- 


Safety Tops 1953 


pressions. In the language of 
Public Service Ads 


advertisers, a home impres- 
sion represents one home 
tuned to a single radio or TV program one time. 

Final figures show that the Stop Accidents Campaign 
accounted for an estimated 722,186,000 accident prevention 
home impressions last year. This is a 64 per cent hike 
over the 439,507,000 impressions of 1952 and is an impres- 
sive showing when you consider that safety topped cam- 
paigns such as the Red Cross, U.S. Savings Bonds, etc. 
The Advertising Council, Inc., is a non-profit organization 
representing all phases of advertising and dedicated to the 
use of advertising in the public service. 

There is no doubt at all that the Stop Accidents Cam- 
paign did just that—+elped stop accidents! With more 
cars on the road than ever before, traveling more miles, the 
mileage death rate in 1953 was the lowest in the nation’s 
history. A big thanks is due the Stop Accidents Campaign 
and the Advertising Council. 


CHOOL safety patrols are popular in Germany, as well 

as in America. The German traffic safety organization 

in Bonn, the Bundesverkehrswacht, reports the first year of 
the school patrol program in 

Berlin and West Germany 

Germany Supports has met with success. The 
School Safety Patrols 


patrol program is sponsored 
by the Ford Works of 
Cologne, and is supervised by the Bandesverkehrswacht. 

This summer the 60 top school patrol leaders will be 
the guests of the Ford Works and visit Cologne and Bonn. 
Each youngster selected for the trip will receive a certificate 
and the boy or girl chosen as the best “‘patroller’’ of the 
group will take home a $2,000 scholarship award. 
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President Eisenhower receives members of National Traffic 
Safety Committee. From left: Donald L. Oakley, Washington; 
Robert R. Snodgrass, Atlanta; Charles B. Shuman, Chicago; 
the President; Harlow H. Curtice, Detroit; Charles F. Mc- 
Cahill, Cleveland; and Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Ackworth, Iowa. 











Roger Bannister, British amateur, recently made sports his- 
tory as first man to crack 4-minute mile. On a recent trip 
to New York, he proved, too, that an amateur standing is 
of little use to a pedestrian, especially against the lights. 





Here’s a pitted car window—and then some! Curious passersby 
examine rear window of late model car in downtown New York, 
completely shattered by cause or causes unknown. An epidemic 
of pitted car windows across the country has experts stymied. 
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We SEE by the Safety News, published by England's 

Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents, that the 
first recorded death involving a horseless carriage took 
place in London. According 
to the News, the initial mo- 
tor-vehicle fatality occured on 
August 17, 1896, when an 
Irish woman, Mrs. Bridget 
Driscoll, aged 44, of Croydon, was knocked down and 


England Scene 
of First Auto Death 


killed near the Crystal Palace. 

At the inquest which followed, one witness testified: 
“The car came along at a tremendous, reckless pace—in 
fact, like a fire engine, or as fast as a good horse can 
gallop.” 

The report adds that no witness could say just how fast 
the car was traveling, but the driver of the death car said 
he was proceeding at about four mph, and the greatest 
speed his car could attain was eight mph. The driver added 
that he first saw Mrs. Driscoll when she was 10 yards in 
front of him. He rang his bell and shouted—but in vain. 


MERICA’S traffic toll is page one news—as well it 
might be. Last month, the usually conservative Wail 
Street Journal splashed the traffic accident story all over its 
front page. Emphasizing the 
financial burden of highway 

Economics 
of Traffic Safety 


accidents, the Journal pointed 
out that in 1952, 
companies paid out $578 mil- 


insurance 


lion to cover bodily-injury claims and $352 million in 
property-damage claims resulting from traffic accidents. 
Figures for last year, while not yet available, are expected 
to be even higher. 

These rising costs are passed on to insurance policy- 
holders. To show what this means to a community, the 
Journal cited the example of the New York City boroughs 
of Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx. In this metro- 
politan area, the annual cost of typical $5,000 property 
damage and $10,000-$20,000 bodily injury coverage has 
increased from $95.25 just five years ago to $144.40 today. 
In the same period the number of traffic accidents jumped 
from 35,100 a year to 46,343 in this district. 

The problem is enormous. The only solution is for 
every agency concerned, at every level, to work together 
for traffic control and accident prevention. 

The Action Program provides the blueprint. The need 
for action is urgent. But something is being done! The 
records set by states and cities in the Annual Inventory of 
Traffic Safety Activities show that communities and states 
which want traffic control and accident prevention enough 
to pay the price are getting what they pay for. 

That’s economics, too! 

THE END 





Slow Down and LIVE! 


From Maine to Texas, Governors of 24 states lead speed control 


program aimed at vacationers. Declare war on reckless drivers. 


ROM Passamaquoddy to El Paso 

the summer watchwords of the 
highways are the same—Slow Down 
and LIVE! 


Governors of 24 states from Maine 
to Texas have joined in a program of 
speed control to reduce traffic acci- 
dents during the vacation season. 


Last year, 11 Northeastern states 
joined in a “Slow Down and LIVE!” 
speed control program. The campaign 
was sponsored by the State Safety 
Coordinators of the 11 Northeastern 
states and clicked from the start. So 
much so that before summer had 
waned, five states in the deep South 
joined hands to crack down on speed 
with a campaign paralleling that of 
their 11 Northeastern neighbors. 


The traffic slowdown reaches right 
down to the grass roots in the 24 
states joined in the 1954 campaign. 
The original 11 northeastern states 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island and Vermont have 
been joined by 13 southern states 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia—so that half of the nation’s 
official and non-official agencies are 
teamed up to check the toll primarily 
due to speed too fast for conditions. 


Paul E. Burke, director of the Mary- 
land Traffic Safety Commission, is 
chairman of the Northeastern State 
Coordinators, and Captain C. E. Tay- 
lor, of the Florida Department of Pub- 
lic Safety, heads up the coordinators 
of the Southern states. 


The campaign which opened Me- 
morial Day and will run to Labor Day 
was launched at a breakfast meeting 
held April 28 coincident with the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in Washington, 
D. C., called by President Eisenhower 
to discuss national problems. The gov- 
ernors of 24 states signed a joint 
declaration of war against speeders 
and careless drivers 


Said the proclamation: ‘The sum- 
mer vacation, a truly American custom, 
is an occasion when families and 
friends are united in the joyful experi- 
ence of going, seeing and visiting 
new places. Countless thousands of 
people turn to the highways as Ave- 
nues to Adventure and, all too often, 
find them Avenues of Death. We must 
do all in our power to make the peak 
period of summer travel safer than it 
has ever been before 


In this, the second week of the pro- 
gram, enforcement officers and other 
agencies have been handing out leaf- 
lets to drivers on the highways of 
these 24 states. Titled "1954 Watch- 
words of the Highways SLOW 
DOWN and LIVE!’’—they are hit- 
ting the man behind the wheel at toll 
bridges, toll parkway stations, on fer- 
ries, information booths—even where 
he stops to eat. 


State trucking associations have 
joined in the program and members 
have spotted posters on the tailgates 
or rear ends of trailers reading, 
“SLOW DOWN and LIVE! I'm your 
partner on the road. Sound your horn. 
Blink your lights. I'll move over.”’ 


Motels remind the vacationing driver 
of the campaign by cards inserted 
under the glass tops of chests of 
drawers. Hotels are affixing a stamp 
in the lower portion of the hotel bill, 
where every traveler will notice the 
caution. And restaurants use reminders 
on their menus, drive-in movies adding 
trailers for additional coverage of the 
driving public. 

The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies is helping by pro- 
viding general administrative olhices 
and staff for the campaign. Paul H. 
Blaisdell has been named staff secre- 
tary for the Northeastern State Safety 
Coordinators, with headquarters at 
Room 1101, 60 John Street, New 
York 38, N. Y., and Emerson H. 
Westwick, staff secretary for the 
Southern states, with headquarters at 
Room 1920, 120 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill 


The National Safety Council's ‘“Op- 
eration Safety” monthly theme pro- 
gram features (as it has for the past 
6 years) speed control for June, vaca- 
tion driving for July. But additional 
supporting materials have been sent to 
the 24 states. Users are asked in a 
covering letter to back the ‘Slow 
Down and Live’ program to the hilt. 
Included are the program’s fact sheet, 
radio and TV fact sheet and a sample 
leaflet. 

Too many motorists think that 
“speeding” simply means going faster 
than the law allows — exceeding the 
posted limits. They haven't learned 
that other factors of weather, highway, 
driver and vehicle conditions must also 
be considered in determining a safe 
speed. 

In every state in the Union, the em- 
phasis will be to link speed and condi- 
tions in the minds of drivers so that 
when they think of the one, they will 
automatically consider the other. 

In many of the states, radar has been 
helpful in slowing down the heavy- 
footed. The accent on radar will be 
stepped up during the summer. De- 
spite the fact that the northeastern 
and southern states do not agree as to 
prima facie or absolute speed limits, 
are as far apart as the poles in the 
extent of speed zoning and magnifi- 
cently ill-assorted as to police man- 
power and traffic court structure, the 
program last year proved that a con- 
certed effort from the grass roots up 
could and would work. 

The backing of the governors has 
been important to the program's suc- 
cess. In the northeastern states, Gov- 
ernors John Lodge, of Connecticut; J. 
Caleb Boggs, of Delaware; Burton M. 
Cross, of Maine; Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, of Maryland; Christian A. 
Herter, of Massachusetts; Hugh Gregg, 
of New Hampshire, Robert B. Mey- 
ner, of New Jersey; Thomas E. Dewey, 
of New York, John S. Fine, of Penn- 
sylvania, Dennis J. Roberts, of Rhode 
Island, and Lee E. Emerson, of Ver- 
mont, have given the word to official 
agencies in their states to crack down 
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on speed, led the campaign to get 
public approval and support for the 
program. 


In the South, Governors Gordon 
Persons, of Alabama; Francis Cherry, 
of Arkansas; Charley E. Johns, of 
Florida; Herman E. Talmadge, 
Georgia, Lawrence W. Wetherby, 
Kentucky; Robert F. Kennon, 
Louisiana; Hugh White, of Missis- 
sippi; William B. Umstead, of North 
Carolina; James F. Byrnes, of South 
Carolina; Frank G. Clement, of Ten- 
nessee; Allan Shivers, of Texas; 
Thomas B. Stanley, of Virginia, and 
William C. Marland, of West Vir- 
ginia, have done a similar job. 


All states have enacted legislation 
to cope with the problem of speed. 
Although speed regulations vary with 
locality, the traffic laws of every state 
include the basic rule that drivers must 
travel at speeds that are reasonable 
and safe under prevailing conditions. 
Speed violations were a factor in 35 
per cent of fatal accidents. 


In addition to radio and TV, news- 
paper, magazine and miscellaneous 
promotions of the speed control theme, 
outdoor advertising is being used 
throughout the country. The summer 
season is the peak season for this me- 
dium but outdoor advertising oper- 
ators and advertisers are cooperating 
in the speed control program. 


Newest addition to the 24-sheet 
posters available on speed is the one 
being distributed by Mass Marketing 
Institute, “SLOW DOWN for 
EVERYBODY’S SAKE! The poster 
was designed in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council, Inc., the National 


Governors (from left) Theodore R. McKeldin, of Maryland; 
Thomas B. Stanley, of Virginia; and James F. Byrnes, of 
South Carolina, at breakfast meeting where governors signed 
a joint proclamation declaring war on speeders in 24 states. 
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Safety Council and the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of America, Inc. 


Since safety councils and other in- 
terested agencies will want to join in 
the program in the northeastern and 
southern states, names and addresses of 
the safety coordinators are given here 
to expedite matters. 

The State Safety Coordinators of 
the 11 Northeastern States are: Con- 
necticut William Greene, director, 
Connecticut State Safety Commission, 
State Office Building, Hartford; Dela- 
ware J. James Ashton, Delaware 
Safety Council, Room 2169 DuPont 
Building, Wilmington; Maine Cap- 
tain John deWinter, Maine State 
Police, Hospital Street, Augusta; 
Maryland — Paul E. Burke, director, 
Maryland Trafhc Safety Commission, 
21st and Guilford Avenue, Baltimore; 
Massachusetts—Rudolph King, regis- 
trar of motor vehicles, 100 Nashua 
Street, Boston; New Hampshire 
Frederick N. Clarke, commissioner of 
motor vehicles, State House Annex, 
Concord; New Jersey—Arnold Vey, 
director, Traffic Safety Bureau, De 
partment of Laws and Public Safety, 
State House, Trenton; New York 
James R. Barrett, Division of Safety, 
17 Elk Street, Albany; Pennsylvania 
Max W. Schmidt, Governor's High- 
way Safety Advisory Committee, State 
Capitol, Harrisburg; Rhode Island 
Allen E. Hawkes, director of research, 
Registry of Motor Vehicles, Smith 
Street, Providence; and Vermont—H. 
Elmer Marsh, commissioner of motor 
vehicles, State Office Building, Mont- 
pelier. 

In the Southern states the coordin- 
ators are: Alabama Don Costa, 


executive secretary, Alabama Safety 
Commission, 711 High Street, Mont- 
gomery 5, or N. W. Kimbrough, chief, 
Department of Public Safety, PO Box 
1511, Montgomery 2; Arkansas 
Lindsey Hatchett, Department of Ar- 
kansas State Police, Roosevelt Road 
and Asher Avenues, Box 1189, Little 
Rock; Florida—Captain C. E. Taylor, 
Department of Public Safety, Martin 
Building, Tallahassee; Georgia—Lt. 
Colonel E. W. Burke, deputy director, 
Georgia Department of Public Safety, 
PO Box 1456 Atlanta 1—or Mrs. J. 
E. Stephenson, Jr., Georgia Citizens 
Council, 7 Hunter Street, SW, At- 
lanta; 9Kentucky—Charles B. Jones, 
executive secretary, Governor's High- 
way Safety Committee, New State 
Office Building, Frankfort; Lowisiana 
Mrs. Ruth Vaughan, acting execu- 
tive secretary, Governor's Highway 
Safety Committee, PO Box 4131, State 
Capitol, Baton Rouge; Maéssissippi 
Grady Gilmore, Department of Public 
Safety, Jackson; North Carolina 
Major Charles Speed, director, Safety 
Division, State Highway Patrol, Ra- 
leigh; South Carolina—Jesse A. Rut- 
ledge, director of public relations. 
South Carolina Highway Department, 
Columbia; Tennessee—Nolen Puckett, 
executive director, Tennessee Safety 
Council, Cotton States Building, Nash- 
ville; Texas—J. C. Musick, general 
manager, Texas Safety Association, 
Littlefield Building, Austin; Virginia 
Captain W. L. Groth, safety engi- 
neer, Department of State Police, Box 
1299, Richmond, and West Virginia 
Colonel Raymond W. Boyles, su- 
perintendent, Department of Public 
Safety, State Capitol, Charleston. 
THE END 


Truck ahead (See Cover) carries poster on tailgate, reading: 
“Slow Down and Live! I’m your partner on the road. Sound 
your horn, blink your lights, Pll move over.” 
on cars feature speed control theme for summer vacation drivers. 


Bumper strips 








By Roy Elliott, Reporter on the Staff 


of The 
and 


Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 


Jack W. Germond, Reporter on the 


Staff of The Rochester Times Union 


CC BYORTY Years of Safer Living.” 
That was the slogan adopted by 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Safety Council 
for its 40th birthday celebration last 
month 
The Kodak City” Safety Council 
marked its 40th anniversary with a 
full week of activity. The observance 
included safety programs at clubs 
throughout the city, displays and ex- 
hibits and a campaign to cut 
all types of accidents. 


down 


One day was set aside for concen- 
tration on a particular phase of safety 

Child-Youth, General, Occupational, 
Fire Prevention, Home, and Traffic. 
Climax of Rochester's “Safety Week”’ 
was a luncheon attended by some 600 
safety-minded Rochesterians. Mrs. Ivy 
Baker Priest, Treasurer of the United 
States, and a director of the National 
Safety Council, was the featured 
speaker. 

The Rochester Safety Council is the 
oldest continuously-chartered NSC 
chapter. On May 6, 1914, the Na- 
tional Council for Industrial Safety 
granted a charter to Rochester Cham- 
ver Local No. 9. If this name has an 
unfamiliar ring, it is because it was 
soon changed and ‘Rochester Safety 
Council” became the charter repre- 
sentative of the National Safety Coun- 
cil 
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Lt. Don Bardell, USMC (left), former school patrol captain, gets Green Cross 
pin from Melody Ross, patrol lieutenant, School No. 44, as Thomas Babe, 
patrol captain, pins Charles S. Wilcox, first Junior Safety Council President. 


It was in the same year of 1914 
that the Rochester Public School Sys- 
tem included safety as a part of its 
curriculum, It was the first in the 
nation to begin this important and 
necessary program, and the school 
program has grown by leaps and 
bounds since. 


Formation of the Rochester Safety 
Council as a “common meeting place 


for community leaders and citizens in- 
terested in safety” brought increasing 
discussion of the important role safety 
plays in the city’s life. 

On Sept. 30, 1914, a “People’s 
Safety Show” was held in Convention 
Hall. Records show that every avail- 
able seat in the hall was filled and 
hundreds had to be turned away. 


During the first years of its exist- 
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ence the activities of the Rochester 
Safety Council were limited, but it has 
expanded and grown until today vir- 
tually every organization in the city 
and county is affiliated in some way 
with the work of the council. 


HE LATE Dr. John F. Forbes was 

the first president of the Rochester 
Safety Council in 1914. Since then a 
succession of industrial and civic lead- 
ers have headed the council. Four of 
them have held the office two years in 
succession. 

A. A. Ruttan was president in 1920 
and 1921. Roy L. Stone headed the 
council in 1943 and 1944. Roy A. 
Duffus was president in 1947 and 
1948. Rochester's Safety Council was 
largely a mans’ affair for many years. 
In 1944 however, with the work of 
the council ever expanding, women 
were included in the membership 
roster and a number of them now 
serve on the council, representing vari- 
ous Organizations. The present presi- 
dent and first woman to hold that 
office, Irene L. Muntz, now is in her 
second term, having been first elected 
in 1953. 


OLLOWING the introduction of 

safety into the public school curric- 
ulum, the next year (1915) saw the 
formation of the Junior Safety Coun- 
cil. Six boys from each grammar school 
made up the safety committee of that 
particular school. Herman J. Norton, 
director of health education in the 
city’s public schools has been active 
in the work of the Junior Council 
since 1914. He is a past president of 
the Rochester Safety Council. 


But the child safety program actu- 
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Hon, Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of the United States (left), 
with Irene L. Muntz, president, Rochester Safety Council, as 
Mrs, Priest prepares to address Anniversary Luncheon audience. 


ally had its start in 1912, when Nor- 
ton was assistant playground director. 
In 1912 first classes were established 
and accident prevention programs 
started on the Board of Education 
playgrounds. 

Since that time growth of the safety 
idea in schools has been constant and 
the Rochester school system has gained 
nationwide recognition as a pioneer in 
safety education. In 1922 school boys’ 
safety patrols, the first in the country, 
were organized in all Rochester ele- 
mentary schools. 

In 1931 three School Safety Officers, 
members of the police force, were as- 
signed to public and parochial schools 
to assist with the promotion of school 
safety programs and in 1935 the 
school safety officers were assigned for 
the first time to enter classrooms and 
give regular instruction in safety. In 
1932, ten years after organization of 
the first patrols in elementary schools, 
safety patrols were formed and con 
ducted in the secondary schools. 


HE GROWING importance of 

the automobile in the traffic safety 
picture sparked formation of Motor 
Clubs in secondary schools. Driver 
education classes were started with the 
aid of the Automobile Club of Ro- 
chester at Monroe and East High 
Schools in 1939. World War II 
forced a halt in these classes but they 
were reestablished in eight of the nine 
high schools in 1947. Driver training 
classes were added to the ninth high 
school the following year. 

Bicycle safety education long has 
been considered an important function 
in the schools. In 1928 a schoolboy 
traffic court was set up at School 20. 






In 1952 Bicycle Traffic Courts were 
established in four senior high schools. 
They meet every Saturday morning. 
City police apprehend pupils who are 
not riding safely, or whose bicycles 
are not equipped properly according 
to the City Bicycle Ordinance, and 
serve a “summons” to Bicycle Court. 


bey TRAFFIC safety has occu- 
pied an increasing amount of the 
council’s time, it has eight active com- 
mittees in other projects. They are 
committees on awards, child-youth 
safety, commercial vehicle, fire pre- 
vention, home safety, legislative, nom- 
inating and public information. 
Present executive director of the 
Rochester Safety Council is William 
H. Keeler, a former city policeman, 
who was named to the safety post July 
1, 1950. Previous directors or secre- 
taries of the council included John S. 
Briggs, the late W. Roy McCanne, 
Harold E. Akerly, J. E. Nutter, J. H. 
Hanson, A. W. Koehler, H. E. Hol- 
lensbe, Clifford Penland, who came to 
Rochester from the Memphis Chamber 
of Commerce, Fremont Chester, Ray- 
mond Seidel and Edwin S. Smith. 


S IT observed its 40th anniversary, 
celebrating “40 Years of Safer 
Living,” the Rochester Safety Council 
pledged no let-up of effort in the fu- 
ture. A council spokesman said: 
“With our growing population and 
the constantly increasing complexity of 
modern living, the three E’s—Educa- 
tion, Engineering, Enforcement — as- 
sume even greater proportions. And 
it is our solemn pledge that we shall 
never lose sight of the overwhelming 
importance of this humanitarian 
effort.” THE END 


Some 600 safety-minded Rochester citizens attend Anniversary 
Luncheon to climax week-long celebration of Rochester Safety 
Council’s 40 years of city-wide accident prevention activity. 
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The Teen-Agers 
Ride Again 


State eliminations for Jaycee Teen-Age Road-e-o now 
underway. Winners go to Washington, D. C.., for finals 


+ fare no bronc busting in the 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Teen-Age Road-e-o. It’s just a 
down to earth attempt to show young- 
sters learning to drive how to corral 
the surging horsepower of their cars 
properly. 

The Jaycees’ efforts to educate the 
nation’s teen-agers through their an- 
nual Road-e-o has gained tremendous 
support among newspapers, safety au- 
thorities, educators, parents and thou- 
sands of teen-agers. Only three years 
old, the Road-e-o is the fastest grow- 
ing national project of the Jaycees. 

Patterned after the National Truck 
Roadeo, the program gives teen-agers 
the chance to become better drivers by 
competing in written quizzes and driv- 
ing skill examinations in a series of 
local, state, and national Road-e-o con- 
tests. 


The local contests for the third an- 
nual Road-e-o began in April. State 
Road-e-os are being held in June, and 
50 finalists from all the states and 
Hawaii will receive expense-paid trips 
to Washington, D. C., August 10-14, 
to compete for a total of $3,100 in 
cash college scholarships. Canadian 
Jaycees will enter an honorary contest- 
ant in the finals. 

Sponsored by the U. S. Jaycees, the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
and the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 
more than 100,000 young drivers in 
800 communities are taking part in 
this year's Teen-Age Road-e-o com- 
pared to 80,000 from 600 communi- 
ties last year. 

The competition is open to drivers 
who have not reached their 20th 
birthday on or before the final day of 
the national contest. Each entrant 


must have a driver's license or learner’s 
permit, and must not have been con- 
victed of a “moving” traffic violation 
for six months prior to the contest. 

In a community Road-e-o, teen- 
agers take a written examination rep- 
resenting 40 per cent of their total 
score. The remaining 60 per cent is 
earned on a “‘skill test’ course made 
up of four exercises; straight line driv- 
ing forward and backward, serpentine 
maneuvering in close limits, smooth 
stopping with deceleration in 40 feet 
from 20 mph, and parallel parking. 

Change the dimensions of the skill 
EXELCises, replace the serpentine rou- 
tine for a tougher problem, make the 
written quiz a little more difficult, and 
add an authoritative in-traffic road 
check and you have the elements of 
the state competition. 


The national finals consist of all the 
state events made a little more difh- 
cult, a psycho-physical reaction timing 
test, a personal interview, and the 
Seibrecht driver attitude scale. 

The 1953 local and state contests 
revealed teen-agers to be well versed 
on driving practices and enforcement 
principles. For example, on a com- 
plicated question as to the proper prac- 
tice when “the right wheels of the car 
slip off the edge of the pavement,” 97 
per cent of the contestants gave the 
correct answer, “to slow gradually, 
then steer back onto the pavement.” 

However, the largest number of 
errors were made in general traffic 
knowledge. The average contestant 
didn’t know to within 20,000 how 
many persons were killed on the high- 
ways in 1952. Sixty-one per cent 
didn’t know that 120 feet is the short- 
est distance a car traveling 40 mph 


can be stopped after the brakes are 
applied. 

Parking a vehicle proved to be pretty 
tough for a large number of the con- 
testants. In the parallel parking stall 
of the skill test, the average contestant 
lost 50 per cent of his points due to 
misjudging clearances. When parking 
in actual traffic, more than one-fourth 
of the contestants lost all their points 
for errors. 

While more than 70 per cent evi- 
denced sound driving practices in the 
actual traffic road check, more than 
half failed in getting their car under- 
way properly. For example, 50 per 
cent entered their car from the street 
side, and 56 per cent failed to check 
to see that the doors were properly 
latched as required by the Road-e-o 
rules, 

In all the tests, the average total 
error was 34 per cent for all contest- 
ants. State finalists on the other hand, 
showed an average of only 18 per cent 
error on all the tests. 

The demand for the Teen-Age 
Road-e-o contest materials is growing 
greater year by year. Remarks which 
accompany these requests are most 
interesting. 

A police officer in New Jersey wrote 
that he had investigated an accident in 
which a teen-ager was involved. Be- 
cause of the accident, a seven-month 
old infant was injured. The accident 
was caused not by speed or reckless- 
ness, but could be attributed to lack of 
driver education. The teen-age driver 
had made a left turn into the face of 
oncoming traffic. His vision was ob- 
structed by a lane of traffic waiting for 
a red light to change. The boy wasn’t 
reckless, he was just unprepared to 
cope with such a situation, according 
to the investigating police officer. 

The officer said he had filed his re- 
port, but that his duty didn’t stop 
there; “Tonight,” he said, “I’m going 
to appear in night court and recom- 
mend that this boy, the son of a very 
good friend of mine, lose his driving 
privileges for 90 days. It's difficult for 
me to do. 

“But it is because of this that I re- 
quest you to send me whatever infor- 
mation and materials you have con- 
cerning your Teen-Age Road-e-o so 
that reoccurrences of this mishap will 
not take place. Your Road-e-o is the 
type of program we need in our com- 
munity to end the needless slaughter 
on our highways. I wish we would 
have had such a program last year. 
Perhaps this accident could have been 
avoided,” THE END 
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Dow Award to 
Edward F. Emond 


Armour and Company executive voted America's top 
honor in motor transportation safety engineering. 


5 ip Epwarb J. EMOND, director of 
automotive safety for Armour and 
Company of Chicago, went top honors 
in the profession of fleet safety engi- 
neering this month when he was voted 
winner of the 1953 Marcus A. Dow 
Memorial Award. 


The Dow Award, established by the 
National Safety Council and sponsored 
by the Greyhound Corporation ‘‘to 
recognize, reward and foster high 
standards of professional achievement 
in the field of motor transportation 
safety engineerings,”” was named after 
Marcus A. Dow, pioneer fleet safety 
engineer and Greyhound’s first general 
safety director. 

The Dow Memorial Award, which 
is presented each year, consists of a 
plaque and a $500 cash award. 

Emond took charge of the safety 
program for Armour’s far-flung fleet 
of 7,500 city and intercity trucks and 
passenger cars in 1941, and improved 
the fleet accident rate from 7.50 to 
3.21 accidents per 100,000 vehicle 
miles. 


He is known throughout the motor 
transportation field for his contribu- 
tions to the technique of accident re- 
porting and analysis and for his talks 
and articles which dramatized the 
direct and indirect costs of fleet 
accidents. 

Since 1946, Emond has been in de- 
mand as a lecturer at fleet supervisor 
training courses conducted at various 
colleges and universities throughout 
the United States. His more than 60 
appearances as a lecturer at such 
courses have taken him to such widely 
separated places as the University of 
Washington, University of California, 
Texas A. and M. College, University 
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HE Marcus A. Dow Memorial Award 
Lecture has become a fixture of the 
National Safety Congress Mr. Emond 
will deliver it before a joint session of 
the Commercial Vehicle and Transit Sec- 
tions, Thursday, October 21, at the Con 


of Florida, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania State College, 
Northwestern University, and many 
other institutions. 

Mr. Emond is a past general chair- 
man of the Commercial Vehicle Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council 
and helped with the development of 
the rules of the Council’s Safe Driver 
Award program. He has also con- 
tributed of his time and talent to such 
organizations as the Council of Safety 
Supervisors of the American Trucking 
Associations, the committee on re- 
search of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Fleet Supervisor Training, 
the Safe Winter Driving League, and 


Mr. Emond 


the National Safety Council’s Com- 
mittee on Winter Driving Hazards. 

As a member of the latter commit- 
tee, Emond did important work as 
project engineer for driver technique 
tests in connection with the problem 
of jackknifing. 

Mr. Emond has also performed im- 
portant services as chairman of the 
Commercial Vehicle Section of the 
Greater Chicago Safety Council and 
the Central Motor Freight Association. 

His career as a fleet safety engineer 
has been characterized by the thor- 
oughness with which he has applied 
known techniques of safety engineer- 
ing and driver selection, training, and 
supervision throughout his own com- 
pany; by his willingness to experiment 
with new techniques; by his whole- 
hearted and active participation in the 
work of local and national safety or- 
ganizations, and by his ability as a 
teacher and writer on the many aspects 
of fleet safety engineering. 

In announcing the committee's 
choice of Emond, President Ned H. 
Dearborn of the National Safety Coun- 
cil stated, “The industry owes a debt 
of gratitude both to Mr. Emond and 
to Armour and Company who made 
possible Mr. Emond’s participation in 
so many worthwhile safety activities. 
My hopes for the success of the safety 
movement are based on the continued 
participation of such men as Mr. 
Emond and such safety-minded com- 
panies as Armour and Company.” 


Members of the Committee of 
Judges were Walter A. Stewart, presi- 
dent of the American Optical Com- 
pany, chairman; E, G. Cox, chief of 
the section of safety, Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; W. T. Gowens, director of 
safety and personnel, Pilot Freight 
Carriers, Inc., Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, and general chairman of the 
Commercial Vehicle Section, National 
Safety Council; James S. Osborne, gen- 
eral manager, Cincinnati, Newport & 
Covington Railway, Covington, Ky., 
and first vice-chairman, Transit Sec- 
tion, National Safety Council; and 
Paul H. Coburn, director of the Motor 
Transportation Division, National 
Safety Council, secretary. 


This is the third Marcus A. Dow 
Memorial Award to be made. Win- 
ners of the two previous awards were 
Kenneth N. Beadle, safety director, 
Pacific Intermountain Express Com- 
pany of Oakland, California, and Carl- 
ton Alexander, director of safety, 
McLean Trucking Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 





Name Sloan 
Award Winners 


Nation's top award for public service in promoting 
traffic safety goes to network, stations, sponsors. 


INE Alfred P. Sloan Awards, 
1 broadcasting’s top honor for pub- 
lic service in highway safety promo- 
tion, were presented May 19 at the 
annual award dinner in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 

The winners were: The CBS Radio 
Network. 

Radio Station WGGG, Gainesville, 
Fla.; KONO, San Antonio, Tex., and 
KDPS, the latter a noncommercial edu- 
cational station in Des Moines, Iowa. 

Television station WTVJ, Miami, Fla. 

Four commercial sponsors—B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Esso Standard Oil Co., 
General Motors Acceptance Corp., and 
Firch Baking Co., Erie, Pa. 

More than 250 business and indus- 
try executives, civic leaders and gov- 
ernment officials attended the presen- 
tation ceremonies. Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., chairman of the board, General 
Motors Corp., and president of the 
Sloan Foundation, sponsor of the 
awards, presented bronze plaques to 
the winners. John Daly, Herb Shriner 
and Monica Lewis featured entertain- 
ment by well-known radio and tele- 
vision personalities. 

Now in their sixth year, the Sloan 
Awards are administered by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. They were es- 
tablished to encourage the broadcast- 
ing industry to increase its support of 
trafic accident prevention and to rec- 
ognize its best annual safety perform- 
ances. 

Judges for the Sloan Awards were 
Ned H. Dearborn, president, National 
Safety Council, chairman; Mrs. 
Stephen J. Nicholas, executive direc- 
tor, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; George Jennings, director, Di- 
vision of Radio and Television, Chi- 
cago Board of Education; Kenneth G. 
Bartlett, vice president and dean of 
public relations, Syracuse University; 
Judge Alfred P. Murrah, chairman, 
National Committee for Traffic Safety; 
Robert K. Richards, administrative 
vice president, National Association of 


Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
and Rear Adm. H. B. Miller, USN 
(Ret.), director, White House Con- 
ference on Highway Safety. 

In congratulating the 1953 win- 
ners, Mr. Sloan described highway 
safety as a ““great human and economic 
issue.”’ He cited two areas in which 
broadcasting can make its most vital 
contributions: (1) aiding the indi- 
vidual citizen to develop an attitude 
of care and courtesy in the daily use 
of the streets and highways; (2) cre- 
ating public understanding and ac- 
ceptance of official measures designed 
to reduce traffic hazards and step up 
traffic efficiency in general. 

Other speakers included Mr. Dear- 
born, Harold E. Fellows, president, 
National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, and J. O. 
Mattson, president, Automotive Safety 
Foundation. 

The judges’ official citations were as 
follows: 

Columbia Broadcasting System re- 


ceived the Sloan Award in the na- 
tional or regional network sustaining 
category for the intensive, year-round 
promotion of traffic safety through 
spot announcements and mentions, 
with particular saturation on the popu- 
lar program, “On a Sunday After- 
noon,’ broadcast from 1:30 to 5:30 
p-m. every Sunday between May 31 
and Sept. 6. Also for the outstand- 
ing 1-hour documentary, ‘Dead Stop.” 
A remarkably moving dramatization of 
the highway accident problem nar- 
rated by Red Barber, “‘Dead Stop” was 
heard by more than three million per- 
sons as a network feature and later 
was rebroadcast by 104 individual CBS 
stations and by several hundred non- 
CBS stations. 

Radio Station WGGG, Gainesville, 
Fla., was named winner in the 1,000 
watts or less category for its enter- 
prising use of many varied highway 
safety appeals, including educational 
programs, courteous driver award con- 
tests, public forums, talent shows, as 
well as consistent scheduling of safety 
facts and reminders. Since Gainesville 
is a college town, with a large propor- 
tion of young drivers, WGGG has 
diligently sought to develop programs 
of special interest to this group. 
Notable is the 30-minute Monday- 
through-Friday show, “Traffic Jam,” a 
lively disk jockey show created in co- 
operation with the Gainesville Teen- 
Age Drivers Club and the Citizens 
Safety Council. 

Radio Station KONO, San Antonio, 
Texas, received the award in the over 
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From Left to Right: John R. Dwyer, president, Firch Baking Company, 
Erie, Pa.; R. M. Chamberlin, president, Station WGGG, Gainesville, Fla.; 
Mitchell Wolfson, president, Station WTVJ, Miami, Fla.; G. ArDee Ames, 
vice president and director, General Motors Acceptance Corporation, New 
York City; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.; Stanley C. Hope, president, Esso Standard 
Oil Company, New York City; Stuart Novins, director of public affairs, CBS 
Radio Network, New York; William S. Richardson, president, The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio; Eugene J. Roth, president, Station KONO, 
San Antonio, Texas; and Don H. Ames, program director, Station KDPS, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
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IGHWAY accidents are a terrible disease that affects 

our citizenry like a great plague. So said Colorado's 
Governor Dan Thornton, speaking before the opening 
session of the Adult—Teen-Age Traffic Conference, held 
May 7-8 in Denver. “An effective citizen leadership is 
essential,” the Governor said, ‘to develop the active par- 
ticipation of all our people.’’ He referred to the good sales 
job in gaining recognition and support for polio, cancer, 
heart and other worthy causes and hoped that eventually 
we could do an equally good job in selling highway safety 
to the public. An audience of 1,000 heard the Governor, 
including approximately 600 teen-agers from various sec- 
tions of Colorado. Mayor Quigg Newton of Denver also 
addressed the opening meeting, urging his audience to give 
more attention to the real interpretation of accident statis- 
tics, since “‘there’s human tragedy behind every highway 
fatality.” Following the general session the conference 
split up into sections with the adults and teen-agers meet- 
ing separately. The special adult panels included discus- 
sions of the role of media, public officials, agriculture, 
business and industry, women’s groups, community organi- 
zations and new trends in public support. The Teen-Age 
groups discussed agricultural youth, driver training and 
education, hot rods, needed legislation, and local club 
organization and brought in resolutions which, with those 
of the adult sections, followed pretty generally the recom- 
mendations of the present White House Conference on 
Highway Safety. Paul F. Hill, NSC Western Field repre- 
sentative, and Tom A. Burke of the NSC Western Region 
office, participated in the sessions. M. R. “Bud” Darling- 
ton of the Inter-industry Highway Safety Committee closed 
the Conference with a pertinent discussion of areas of adult 
and teen-age cooperation. The Colorado Highway Safety 
Council set up the smooth-running machinery of the Con- 
ference and H. A. Storey, executive director, presided at 
the adult luncheon on Friday. 


Pittsburgh Meet Successful 

Manager Harry H. Brainerd of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Safety Council reports that the recent Western 
Pennsylvania Safety Engineering Conference and Exhibit 
brought out approximately 2,500 registrants with a total 
session attendance of 4,000. High praise followed the 
three-day meeting and the Council has been asked to have 
the three cooperating groups which sponsored the program, 
state similar programs at the State Conference and one of 
of the sessions is being considered for the National Safety 
Congress in October. Outstanding programs were visual 
aids, small plant and the ASSE sessions. 


Long Beach Safety Council 


Business and official leaders of Long Beach, Calif., have 
recently organized the Long Beach Safety Council, Inc., 
and council offices have been established at 601 Pacific 
Avenue, Suite 203. Robert McNulty, president of the local 
Diamond Cab Company has been chosen as president of 
the new organization, which will probably become an NSC 
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YOUNGSTERS got recognition and helped formulate plans 
to slash traffic toll at the joint Colorado Highway Safety 
and Teen-Age Conference held in Denver May 7-8. Here Gov- 
ernor Dan Thornton of Colorado awards Janice Stalcup, chief 
secretary of the Colorado Teen-Age Traffic Safety Association, 
a chain and safety medal for her outstanding work. Desk piece 
award went to Stan Benfell, president of the teen-agers’ associa- 
tion, for his efforts on behalf of traffic safety. 


chapter. Kenneth E. “Farrar, vice president of Douglas 
Aircraft and general manager of the Long Beach plant will 
serve as director of membership. Manager Ralph M. Cissne 
is a public relations and finance expert. He moved to Long 
Beach from Oklahoma in 1945 and with the exception of 
three years in the military service in the aviation branch, 
has devoted full time to public relations and financial pro- 
curement. Cissne holds a reserve commission as Major in 
the Air Force. He was with the Pacific Air Lift for two 
years, with headquarters in Honolulu and for a time 
directed safety work for the Pacific Division of the Military 
Air Transport Service. A campaign for a $40,000 budget 
will be launched soon. 


Big Central States Meet 


There were approximately 1,000 registrations at the 
recent Central States Conference, held April 27-29 in St. 
Louis, a healthy increase over past sessions. A top devel- 
opment, accerding to M.:nager Reyburn Hoffman of the 
Safety Council of Greater St. Louis, was the plan of 
dinner programs for the industrial section so that super- 
visors who might otherwise miss the day sessions could 
attend. A spectacular feature was the Fire Brigade Contest 
held in connection with Fire Prevention and Protection 
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More than 300 juniors and seniors of 
Boone, Iowa, high schools crowded 
into the Rialto theater after the Prom 
to enjoy a preview movie. 


Moonlight’s never synthetic in May 
time, especially when you're in your 
teens. Dancing couples at Boone's 
“Ki Hi Kapper” Junior-Senior Prom. 


eee 


From Chicago’s Drake Hotel came 
“The Four Wades and Jackie,” night 
club act. Entertainers “knocked them- 
selves out” to please enthusiastic crowd. 





BOONE, IOWA 


UNE NIGHTS are filled with stardust and glamour 
JS for June graduates. But the biggest night of all 
for high school juniors and seniors is ‘Prom Night.” 
That's a super date. 

In hundreds of communities all over America, 
safety has been dated up for ‘Prom Night,” too. Par- 
ents and teachers, civic and service groups have 
teamed up to put on all-night shows to keep young- 
sters busy, interested and off the highways! 

On these pages are a few views and a short story of 
how two such communities operated their modern 


BOONE, IOWA—Special to PuBLic SAFETY 
Magazine: Boone was jumping the night of 
May 7, when the “Ki Hi Kapper” annual all- 
night show for high school juniors and seniors 
and their dates moved every other bit of news 
in the News-Republican and on Radio Station 
KWBG to number 2 position. 


For the third year in a row not a single traffic 
accident marred the perfection of “Prom 
Night.” 


Following the Junior-Senior Prom in the 
high school gym, Boone youngsters began the 
“Ki Hi Kapper,”” by attending a preview, first 
night performance at the Rialto, where search- 
lights lit the sky, the red carpet stretched across 
the street, traffic was stopped and a uniformed 
doorman pontificated. The preview ran from 
midnight until 2 a.m. 


Then the youngsters moved over to the Elks 
Club which was decked out as a night club. 
A 10-piece orchestra from Des Moines and a 
night club floor show straight from Chicago's 
Drake Hotel took charge. 


The youngsters danced, munched and table- 
hopped from 2 ‘til 3 a.m., then watched a 
half-hour floor show. Band music drew them 
from their seats for another hour, interspersed 
with drawings for door prizes much coveted 
by the sharper set. Turn Page 
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oggies into Belle Starr’s Club (Co- 
lumbia City, Elks Lodge) for refresh- 
ments, dancing, and games. 


COLUMBIA CITY, INDIANA Hoosier Hoofbeaters herd these tiring 
d 


miracle. In Boone, Iowa, the ‘Ki Hi Kapper,” spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club, kept youngsters busy all 
night long. In Columbia City, Indiana, the Chamber 
of Commerce, sponsored another such entertainment 
—an “eight-to-eight date.” For both towns it was the 
third such affair. 

But the biggest news of all is that community action 
is being taken to give youngsters their share of the 
spotlight. 

Here's what they did in Boone and in Columbia 


City: 


COLUMBIA CITY, INDIANA-— Special to 
PuBLic SAFETY! For the third year in a row 
the Chamber of Commerce turned Columbia 
City over to the high school juniors and seniors 
and the kids “painted the town pink.” 

Juniors and seniors and their dates started Following the Prom, the Elks Lodge 
the big evening off with a banquet and prom pers gl > Fo ae Se 
at the American Legion Home. Two hundred he aa “ilo “enesie i 
youngsters danced to the music of Jean Lee and 
the Morehouse State College band. Then they 
set off to ‘follow the pink star.” 


Radio Station WOWO, Fort Wayne, had 
remote hook-ups spotted all over Columbia City 
and broadcast from 10:30 p.m. until 5:30 a.m. 
the next morning. The local utility company 
and the Chamber of Commerce sponsored the 
broadcast. 

As a result, parents could tune in WOWO 
and follow the “doings,” that is—those who 
weren't working in relays to keep up with the 
youngsters. In all, about 200 adults in Co- 
lumbia City worked on some phase of the pro- 
gram. And every club and organization in 
town had a part in the festivities. 

Following the banquet and dance, the 
youngsters took time-out to change clothes 
Then they hopped into old cars provided by the 
Huntertown Old Car Club and wagons hitched 
to tractors provided by local dealers. First stop 
was the 4-H Community Center. Turn Page tA 
The American Legion Auxiliary pre- 
pared and served the “Paint the Town 
Pink” banquet for 200 seniors and 
juniors and their dates. 








Boone youngsters “arrive’’ at Junior- 
Senior Prom to Gay 90’s theme in the 
surrey with the fringe on top. 


Prom and prevue over, couples wait to 
enter Boone Elk’s Club for second section 
of big night—"“hitting the night spots.” 


“First Nighters’’ throng the balcony of 
Boone’s Rialto theater in after-the-prom 
prevue of “Casanova’s Big Night.” 
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: 1 i 
Bill McCoy, Boone senior and cheer 
leader, takes a bit of good-natured rib- 
bing from one of the entertainers. 


Boone, lowa 
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And at 5:00 in the morning, they 
wound up their big night with a rous- 
ing breakfast. ; 

The kids drank up 25 cases of 
“coke,” finished off 900 bags of pop- 
corn. They were well fed, happy. 

Boone’s “Ki Hi Kapper’’ was for 
juniors and seniors from the public 
and parochial schools. 

This is what the oldsters had to say: 

Chief of Police E. L. Peterson: ““The 
party certainly has kept them off the 
highways and has shown them that 
their parents and the people in Boone 
care for them.” 

Mrs. Harold Honohan, president of 
the Iowa Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and parent of a daughter 
who attended the prom and “‘Kapper”’: 
“Our teen-agers are not our ‘prob- 
lems,’ they are our ‘opportunities’.” 

The tab for the party — approxi- 
mately $1,000—will be picked up at 
Christmas time. The Kiwanis Club 
sells Christmas trees and runs a re- 
freshment stand at the state softball 
tournament held annually in Boone. 
Proceeds of both ventures go to finance 
the ““Kapper.”’ THE END 


Columbia City, Indiana 


> 


Here a carnival held the attention 
of the party-goers until 2:30 a.m. 
Every one of the youngsters was given 
$1,000 worth of phony money, but it 
bought a million dollars worth of fun 
according to the kids. 

The caravan then moved on to the 
local Elks Lodge, where the honored 
guests were “herded” into ‘‘Belle Star's 
Club.” Square dancing, barbecue and 
games were provided for the next 
three hours. And the ‘chuck wagon” 
got a big play. 

The party ended with breakfast at 
the Moose Lodge where a crew of 
“waitresses” (members of Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs) needled them into 
finishing the big night on a high note. 

In all, the party cost approximately 
$1,000 not including radio coverage. 

Robert L. Hollingsworth, chairman, 
and Colby C. Armstrong, executive 
secretary, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Hilda Woehrmeyer of 
Radio Station WOWO, Fort Wayne, 
probably felt like they've been through 
a wringer when “Prom Night” ended. 

Said Chairman Hollingsworth, “If 


‘you want to give anybody any credit, 


give it to the youngsters. They were 
wonderful.” THE END 
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Students pile into antique car for short 
ride to next event. Transportation in- 
cluded haywagons, buggies. 
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After a change to less formal attire, 
students pour through the line at the 
Chuck Wagon set up at the Elks Lodge. 


Looking out from inside one of the car- 
nival booths dreamed up by Delta Theta 


Tau to liven up the celebration. 


ne 


Ron Ross, WOWO announcer, interviews 
Colby Armstrong, Chamber of Commerce 
secretary, on band stand at courthouse. 

























Mrs. Consuela H. Miller, advertis- 
ing and exhibit manager for the Na- 
tional Safety Council since 1928, will 
retire June 30. 

Mrs. Miller has been responsible 
for advertising sales in three of the 
Council’s magazines—National Safety 
News, PuBtic SAFETY and Safety Ed- 
ucation—and has also been in charge 
of exhibits for the National Safety 
Congress. 





Mrs. Miller 


A native of Kansas, Mrs. Miller 
held secretarial and personnel posi- 
tions with Sullivan Machinery Com- 
pany before joining the Council staff 
in 1927. She has been active in the 
Chicago Women’s Advertising Club 
for many years, serving as president in 
1938-39. She has also been active in 
Zonta International. Following her 
retirement, she plans to make her 
home in Atlanta, Ga., which is the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Jayne 
Garner. 

H. W. Champlin, a member of the 
Council's Membership Department 
staff since 1948, succeeds Mrs. Miller 
as advertising and exhibit manager. 
As director of the Service Extension 
Division and formerly of the Mem- 
bership Service Bureau, he has gained 
a broad understanding of the Coun- 
cil’s services and a wide acquaintance 
among the membership. 

Mr. Champlin was born in Chicago 
and received his degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Business Administration 
from Northwestern University, where 
he majored in advertising. During 


World War II he was stationed in the 
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Mrs. C. H. Miller Retires; H. W. Champlin 
New Ad Manager for NSC Publications 



















Mr. Champlin 





Caribbean area with the Weather 
Service of the United States Air Force. 
He resides with his wife and four 
children in Des Plaines, III. 

“Mrs. Miller’s services to the Coun- 
cil have been indeed outstanding,” 
said Ned H. Dearborn, Council presi- 
dent. “Our magazine advertising and 
exhibits program has shown steady 
and substantial growth under her di- 
rection. She has earned the respect 
not only of advertisers and exhibitors 
but of many others in the member- 
ship who have come to know her dur- 
ing her many years of service. 

“In naming Bill Champlin to the 
advertising and exhibit post,” Mr. 
Dearborn added, ‘‘we feel sure that 
this phase of the Council’s service to 
its membership and to the general 
public will continue to expand. Mr. 
Champlin’s educational background 
and Council experience will qualify 
him well to assume responsibility for 
this part of our Operations.” 


Wilkenson to 
Tokyo Safety Post 

Thomas H. Wilkenson, safety di- 
rector for the U. S. Army, Pacific, with 
headquarters at Honolulu, has been 
transferred to Japan to become safety 
director for the U. S. Armed Forces, 
Far East. 

During his service in Hawaii Mr. 
Wilkenson has been a leader in safety 
and community organizations. 





TWAT CRAZY KIDS GONNA 
BLOW HIS FOdL HEAD OFF / 


























Now YOu TRY TO 

BEAT ME TO THE 

CROSSING LIKE DADDY 
DOES / 






















































NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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in the field of Public Safety 








Books and Pamphlets 
Correction 

The correct price for the Traffic Ac- 
cident Investigators’ Manual listed in 
the April issue is $3.50. Published by 
The Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III. 

Dangers from Carbon Monoxide in 
the Home. Published by U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, 1954. 6p. Information Cir- 
cular 7676. Free. Available from the 
Bureau Publications Distribution Sec- 
tion, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa 

Safety Education Digest Tra ffi 
Safety. Published by Center for Safety 
Education, New York University, New 
York, Spring 1954. 56p. 


Magazine Articles 

Analyzing Accident Repeaters. By 
W. A. Eggert and A. H. Malo. Traffic 
Digest and Review, April, 1954, p. 21. 

Bay Bridge Safety Program. By B. R. 
Caldwell. Traffic Digest and Review, 
April, 1954, p. 24. 

The Car and the Road. By Robert 
M. Moses. Traffic Engineering, April, 
1954, p. 233. 

Chicago's New Off-Street Parking 
and Loading Ordinance. By Evert Kin- 
caid. Traffic Quarterly, April, 1954. 
p. 246. 

Cooperation. Bay Area Meets Traf- 
fic Crisis on San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge. By B. J. Talvacchia. Cali- 
fornia Highways and Public Works, 
March-April, 1954, p. 27. 

Cycle Length and Signal Delay. By 
Theodore M. Matson and William R. 
McGrath. Traffic Quarterly, April, 
1954, p. 161. 

The Field of Modern Intercon- 
nected Traffic Control Signals. By 
Henry A. Haugh, Jr. Traffic Engineer- 
ing, p. 236. 

The Garden State Parkway. By W. 
Carman Davis. Traffic Quarterly, 
April, 1954, p. 224. 

Highway Patrol Juvenile Traffic 
Case Methods in Los Angeles County. 
By O. V. Mender. California High- 
way Patrolman, April, 1954, p. 31. 

How to Service Headlamps. Fleet 
Owner, April, 1954, p. 43. 





Legal Aspects of the Use of Radar 
in Speeding Cases in Oregon. By 
T. W. Churchill. Police Chief, April, 
1954, p. 7. 

Management's Role in Safety Starts 
at the Hiring Desk. By Edgar G. 
Quesnel. Bus Transportation, April, 
1954, p. 32. 

Multiple Crash — Newest Driving 
Hazard. By Joseph A. Childs. Readers 
Digest, May, 1954, p- 99. 

Our Not-So-Safe Automobiles. 
Changing Times, May, 1954, p. 21. 

Portland Bans Curb Parking and 
Speeds Up Bus Loading. Bus Trans- 
portation, April, 1954, p. 36. 


Records Help Us to Provide Better 
Facilities for Travel. By Gordon 
Baird, Better Roads, April, 1954, p- 
206. 

Reducing Accidents on Oakland 
Bay Bridge. By B. R. Caldwell. The 
Police Chief, January, 1954, p. 6. 

A Résumé of Some Implications of 
a Canadian Parking Survey. By Noel 
Dant. Traffic Quarterly, April, 1954, 
p- 188. 

Safe Home. By Margery Finn 
Brown. Good Housekeeping, May, 
1954, p. 50. 

Safest City. California Highway 
Patrolman, February, 1954, p. 10. 

Seattle’s Crosstown Parkway. By 
James D. Braman. Traffic Quarterly, 
April, 1954, p. 179 

Selling Safety. By Lester J. Divine. 
Police Chief, April, 1954, p. 24. 

Signs Are Welcome Motoring 
Sights. California Highway Patrol- 
man, February, 1954, p. 24. 

Sociological Relationship of Traffic 
to Population and Distance. By Fred 
Charles Ikle. Traffic Quarterly, April, 
1954, p. 123. 

Summary of Current Off-Street 
Parking Developments. Traffic Engi- 
neering, February, 1954, p. 165. 

Temporary Traffic Stripe Solves 
Highway Problem. By W. T. Rhodes. 
California Highways and Public 
W orks, March-April, 1954, p. 48. 


Traffic Control by Radar Speedom- 





eter in Salem, Oregon. By Clyde A. 
Warren. The Police Chief, April, 
1954, p. 5. 

Traffic Controls in the Vicinity of 
School Zones—Part 2. By Lawrence 
Lawton. Traffic Engineering, April, 
1954, p. 237. 

The Traffic Point System as Used in 
the District of Columbia. By George 
E. Keneipp. Traffic Quarterly, April, 
1954, p. 235. 


New Film Directory 

The new and completely revised 
June, 1954 issue of the National Di- 
rectory of Safety Films is now avail- 
able. This 64-page publication con- 
tains descriptions of more than 1,000 
safety films available from one or more 
of 269 sources which distribute them 
nationally. All of the films from the 
three quarterly supplements to last 
year’s directory are described in this 
issue, as well as many more films not 
shown in either the quarterly supple- 
ments or past directory. 

The new directory (at 75c) should 
prove extremely useful to anyone in- 
terested in safety films. Any questions 
concerning the directory or safety films 
should be directed to Nancy Blitzen, 
Film Consultant, National Safety 
Council. 


Francis J. McCabe 
Joins NUTI Staff 


Francis J. McCabe, retired chief of 
the Maine State Police, has joined the 
field staff of the Traffic Division of 
the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, Evanston, III. 


Franklin M. Kreml, director of the 
IACP Traffic Division, said that Mr. 
McCabe will serve as liaison officer 
with the police association's State and 
Provincial Section. Specifically, he wili 
work with the general chairman and 
regional chairman of the IACP State 
and Provincial Section in developing 
programs for the annual and regional 
meetings of the Section; maintain a 
file of information on state police and 
highway patrol activities, and serve as 
a field consultant to Section members. 
He will work under the director of 
field service for the IACP Traffic Di- 
vision, George C. Bowers. 

A native of Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. McCabe was graduated 
from the University of Maine in 1932 
and joined the Maine State Police in 
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Highway High Jinks 








You've got ten more miles like this... Then the road narrows down a bit. 


1934. He attended the first traffic 


police administration course at the 


Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1936-37 on a fellowship 
provided by the Kemper Foundation 
for Traffic Safety. 

He was director of the Division of 
Traffic and Safety of the Maine State 
Police from July, 1937, until he en- 
tered the Army in November, 1940. 
He served as provost marshal and did 
public safety work in this country, 
Canada, and in the European theater 
of operations. He was released from 
active duty as a lieutenant colonel in 
October, 1945, and returned to the 
Maine State Police. 


In April, 1946, he wis gianted a 
leave of absence to become warden of 
the Maine State Prison. He served in 
this capacity until October, 1948, 
when he returned to the State Police 
as chief. 

Active in the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, Mr. McCabe 
has served as regional and general 
chairman of the IACP State and Pro- 
vincial Section and as a member of the 
Association’s International Relations 
Committee. 


He is a graduate of the Harvard 
Medico-Legal School of Police Science. 
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NYU Offers 3 Traffic 
Safety Fellowships 

Three fellowships in the field of 
traffic safety have been established at 
the New York University Center for 
Safety Education by a grant from the 
Esso Safety Foundation, it was an- 
nounced May 10 by Dr. Herbert J. 
Stack, director of the Center. 


Each of the $2,000 fellowships pro- 
vides for a year’s study and research 
in traffic safety at NYU. 

Graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents who live in one of the 18 east- 
ern and Atlantic seaboard states or the 
District of Columbia—areas in which 
the Esso Standard Oil Company op- 
erates — are eligible for the fellow- 
ships. 

The Foundation, established in 
1932, lends active support and_par- 
ticipation to public groups interested 
in stimulating safety consciousness and 
education. In addition, it extends 
financial aid to universities and state 
agencies working in the fields of driver 
education and traffic engineering. 

Further information and applications 
for the fellowships can be obtained 
from the Center for Safety Education, 
New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. 








Coming Events 


e in the ra 
Field of Safety 














June 28-30, Spokane, Wash. 

Western Safety Conference. Contact Dave 
Kaye, managing director, Spokane Area 
Safety Council, 412-414 Empire State Bldg 
Spokane, Wash. 


Sept. 10-11, Mobile, Ala. 

Fourth Annual Alabama Safety Congress 
Trafhc Conference (Hotel Admiral 
Semmes), Farm & Home Conference 
(Battle House), Teen-Age Traffic Confer- 
ence (Battle House). Contact Don Costa, 
executive director, Alabama Safety Council, 
711 High St., Montgomery, Ala. 


Sept. 14-16, Cleveland 

Sixteenth Annual Ohio State Safety Con- 
ference (Hotel Carter). Contact Michael 
L. Stefani, general manager, Greater Cleve- 
land Safety Council, Suite 508, 2073 East 
Ninth Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Sept. 16-17, York Harbor, Me. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Maine State 
Safety Conference (Marshall House). Con- 
tact A. F. Minchin, secretary, Industrial 
Safety Division, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Augusta, Me. 


Sept. 26-30, New Orleans 

Sixty-first Annual Conference of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Roosevelt Hotel). Contact Edward J. 
Kelly, executive secretary, Mills Bldg., 17th 
at Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Washington 
& az G 


Sept. 27-30, Pittsburgh 

Annual Meeting of the American Transit 
Association (William Penn Hotel). Contact 
Arthur W. Baker, general secretary, 292 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Oct. 7-8, Sacramento, Calif. 

Governor's Traffic Safety Conference 
Sacramento, California. For details contact 
W. A. Huggins, general secretary, 2490 
First Avenue, Box 898, Sacramento, Calif 


Oct. 18-22, Chicago 

Forty-second National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). 
Contact R. L. Forney, general secretary, 
National Safety Council, 425 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Nov. 16-17, Cincinnati 

Fourth Annual Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Conference (Netherland-Plaza Hotel). Con- 
tact Raymond E. Clift, executive director, 
Greater Cincinnati Safety Council, 1203 


> 


Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2 


Nov. 16-19, Los Angeles 

Annual Conference of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors (Ambassador Hotel). Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting, Nov. 15. Contact L. § 
Harris, executive director, 912 Barr Bldg., 


Washington, D. C. 








NEW PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers are invited to send in announcements of new products, 
or improved special features. Only items which can be considered as 
“news” to our readers will be published. Additional information on these 
news items may be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer. It 
will help in identifying the product to mention these announcements. 


Emergency Lamp 
The flashing warning signal of Yankee’s 
new improved 360° emergency lamp can 
be seen from all directions. It is for use 
on all types of emergency vehicles—po- 


lice, fire, wreckers, county highway ve- 
hicles, ambulances and utility trucks. 
Lamp base is made of brass and finished 
in copper, nickel and chrome and is gas- 
keted to the roof by a heavy rubber pad. 
The 434” lens may be ordered in red, 
amber or blue and features a 50 c.p. 
double contact bulb that is easily re- 
placeable. For detailed information, write 
for new catalog No. 254 to: 


Yankee Metal Products Corp., Norwalk, 
Conn 


Automatic Parking System 

A new car parking system to operate 
parking lots automatically, without at- 
tendants, has just been announced. The 
system is electrically operated. A coded 
card-key actuates the control mechanism 
which operates the entrance and exit 
gates automatically. Only authorized card- 
key holders can park, and the code of the 
card-key can be altered as required in 
revenue-producing parking areas where 
there is a monthly fee. 

Advantages claimed for this system in- 
clude low first cost; negligible mainte- 
nance; savings in labor; safety; collections 
where revenue is involved. For municipal- 
ities with public parking requirements, 


New Standard Color Code 
Includes Radiation Warnings 

Safety for the man on the job is 
the purpose of the new American 
Standard Color Code, just revised and 
released to industry. It uses three new 
colors needed to warn workers against 
potential dangers. 

Radiation perils will be announced 
by high-visibility purple. This color 


26 


this system offers the additional feature 
of operation with coins, tokens or key 
cards, or any combination of these. Full 
details may be obtained by writing: Park- 
ing Corp. of America, 33 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 2, IIl. 


Brake Safety Switch 


This new device installed under the 
brake pedal of the vehicle automatically 
sounds the horn to warn pedestrians and 
motorists if the brakes fail suddenly. It 


also sounds a warning when brake ad- 
justment is below police standard for 
safety. When the brakes fail or adjust- 
ment becomes dangerously low, the pedal 
depresses the contact points, sounding the 
horn. It can be installed on any vehicle. 
For complete details, write 


Rite-O-Way Products Co 
St., Detroit 3, Mich 


17886 Hull 


was adopted from the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which employs it in a 
broken-propeller-shaped symbol. The 
code suggests that purple be used in 
rooms and areas, indoors and outdoors, 
where radio-active materials are stored 
or handled. Burial grounds for this 
material and contaminated equipment 
are also marked by this color. Purple 
signal lights may be used to indicate 


when radiation-producing machines 
are in operation. 


Two other colors added to the 
revised code are: Orange, will be used 
to designate parts of machines or 
energized equipment that may cut, 
crush, mangle or otherwise injure, and 
to emphasize dangers from exposed or 
unguarded parts of machines. Blue, 
long used as a signal by railroads, will 
warn employees not to attempt to op- 
erate machines while down or under 
repair. 


Red Cross Revises 
Water Safety Classes 


A revised curriculum to better meet 
the needs of students with varying 
interests and levels of ability will be 
inaugurated this year at the American 
Red Cross National Aquatic and Small 
Craft Schools. Thirty-two schools are 
scheduled at sites throughout the na- 
tion in June and in August. 


These schools are conducted to pro- 
vide trained instructors in swimming 
and lifesaving, first aid, boating, ca- 
noeing, or sailing for summer camps, 
recreation and parks departments, 
youth groups, clubs, Red Cross chap- 
ters, and other community agencies. 


Enrollment in the various levels at 
aquatic schools will be based upon 


training and experience, For example, 
students with comparatively little for- 
mal training in aquatics will devote 
more time to intensive instruction in 
swimming and life saving than will 
those who are senior life savers or 


water safety instructors. Study of 
teaching progressions and class organ- 
ization on various levels will be in- 
cluded in all aquatics courses. 


NUTI to Host Course 
for Driving Instructors 


High school teachers of driver edu- 
cation will study the newest develop- 
ments in all aspects of highway trans- 
portation during a two-week course, 
June 21 to July 2, conducted at the 
Trafhc Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Evanston, IIl. 


The seminar for driver education 
teachers will be under the direction of 
F. R. Noffsinger, who is in charge of 
course development at the Traffic In- 
stitute. He was formerly dean of the 
School of Commerce of St. Louis Uni- 
versity and pioneered in training 
teachers in driver education when he 
was education consultant for the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association. 
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The Boatman’s Safety Creed 
Checklist for Boat Operators, Vacationers ... 


I am prepared to employ my common 
sense fully in all boating activities. 

I will direct and expect all passengers, 
strangers and friends alike, to observe or- 
dinary precautions of prudent seamen 
aboard my boat. 

I know the nautical rules of the road and 
scrupulously obey them. 

I keep enough life preservers in a loca- 
tion easily and quickly accessible to all oc- 
cupants in time of emergency. 

My conduct afloat shall always be char- 
acterized by good sportsmanship, courtesy, 
and caution. 

I have prepared a routine check-off list 
applicable to my boat, which I follow re- 
ligiously before starting the engine. 

With regard to fire and explosion ha 
MBC THOR, 

C) Know how to use all fire apparatus aboard 

0 Check fire extinguishing equipment at 
every SIX nths; 

() Provide adequate ventilation to prevent the 
collection of fume 

] Do not permit gasoline 

img purposes; 

] Keep clothing out 
[) Keep cleaning rag 

tainer ; 

Maintain the 


tanks in 





AID MOTORIST’S 


at 
SCHOOL INTERSECTIONS 


Featured. 


@ CORPORAL DIGBY 
Protects school approaches 
and busy nearby intersec- 
tions. 


TRAFFICONES 
A safe, practical “middle-of- 
the-street" "SCHOOL ZONE" 
warning sign. 


SCHOOL TRAFFIC 
STANDARD 
Safeguare's school crossings. 


GRAUBARD'S also carry a com- 
plete line of school safety pa- 
trol equipment. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


GRAUBARD'S 


266 MULBERRY STREET 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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them down frequentiy 
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Regularly inspect bilges in all mparimen 
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See that the exhaust line is properly insul 
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ecured 
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In fuelin g 
routine; 
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| SLOWLY | 


ve 
around the engine; 
aspect tanks and fuel lines for tightness; 
at tanks 
é mpariments near filling pipe 
in which vapors could collect; 

Man a fire extinguisher; 

Ground the hose to the filling pipe before tak 
ing gasoline, remove the hose (after [ueling 
before the ground; 

Use a metal, “‘wet’’ hose with an operating 
lever at the nozzle, if possible, mever a 
drum for fueling; 

Avoid overfilling tanks and fueling t fast 
for the filling pipe or wire gauge strainer 

Wash spilled gasoline overboard immediately 
and wipe up; 

See that fill-pipe cover is tightly in place after 
fueling ; 

Fuel only in daylight, if possible; 

Ventilate thoroughly after fueling, clearing 


fumes from the bilges 


] Handle gasoline only in safety cans, which 


grounded to a tank before 
? 77¥ a4 re ) U thle pe rs nm be fore de partin g 
in my boat, as to my expected whereabout 


and time of return 


] I steadfastly employ ordinary care and follou 


the dictates of good seamanship to the best 


of my ability. 
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Drunken 
Driving 
MUST BE STOPPED 


You can reduce this men- 
ace of the highways in 
your community by add- 
ing to your present proce- 
dure a simple accident 
must for determining in- 


toxication. 





The Harger Drunkometer, 


used nationally in indus- 
try and police depart- 
ments, is the oldest and 
most widely used of the 
breath methods. 


It convicts the guilty, pro- 
tects the innocent, and in 
every one of the hundreds 
of communities that use it, 
the Drunkometer reduces 
traffic accidents due to in- 


toxication. 


Write today for full informa- 
tion on how you can lick the 
drinking driver problem in 
your community. 


Ask for folder S-106 














Name Sloan Award Winners 


From Page 18 


1,000 watts sustaining category for its 
constant plugging of traffic safety 
through all seasons, and the initiative 
shown in development of the weekly 
So You Want to Be a Cop” program. 
On the scene recordings of traffic ac- 
cidents are featured, with instructive 
comment by police officials on traffic 
rules, violations and safe driving. 
KONO, by liberally devoting time and 
facilities to cooperate with local civic 
groups and officials, has become a 
spark plug in the community traffic 
safety program. 

Radio Station KDPS, Des Moines, 
Ia., won the Sloan Award in the non- 
commercial educational category for 
aggressive coverage in the field of 
highway safety in the school-age area, 
as demonstrated in 39 fifteen-minute 
programs, 10 thirty-minute programs, 
and 3,400 safety spots aired during 
the 1953 calendar year. Special em- 
phasis was given to the expansion of 
driver training for high school stu- 
dents and to safe use of the family 
car by young drivers. Operated by the 
Des Moines Technical High School, 
KDPS is an example of what the non- 
commercial educational station can do 
in instilling the habits, attitudes, skills 
and appreciations necessary for safe 
living in the motor age. 

Television Station WTVJ, Miami, 
Fla., earned the award in the television 
station sustaining category for a care- 
fully planned and executed job of 
public education in traffic safety, cov- 
ering all aspects and closely geared to 
the needs of the community. High- 
lighting the 156 special programs tele- 
cast last year was “You May Be 
Next,” a triweekly feature developed 
in cooperation with the Miami Police 
Department. Motor vehicle accidents 
were presented as spot news. Mobile 
equipment was rushed to the scene, 
with the resulting film often being 
telecast within an hour of the accident 
occurrence. 


In the national or regional radio 
network commercial category, the 
Sloan Award was won by B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio, for consistent 
contribution to traffic accident preven- 
tion through numerous messages and 
safety hints on a commercially spon- 
sored network of stations. The B. F. 
Goodrich 1953 schedule totaled 7,904 
separate station spots on traffic safety, 
including a number on a segment of 
“Weekend,” an NBC radio feature. 


Esso Standard Oil Company, New 
York, won the award in the television 
network commercial category for ef- 
fective use of high-rated television 
news program as a medium for en- 
couragement of safe driving. Esso Re- 
porter safety messages, with special 
network coverage, reached millions of 
viewers every week of the year. 

General Motors Acceptance Corpo- 
ration, New York, won its award in 
the over 1,000 watt radio station com- 
mercial category for continuous em- 
phasis on good driving practices and 
safe car conditioning on its commer- 
cially sponsored radio spots over 
WNEW and WIP in the New York 
and Philadelphia areas. The clear, 
lively and original presentation of 
safety tips, road and weather condi- 
tion reports, advice on routes and sim- 
ilar information was aimed particu- 
larly at a large car radio audience 
during peak trafic hours and weekend 
travel periods. Every commercial, 
whatever its nature, included the slo- 
gan, ‘The best safety device is a care- 
ful driver.” 

In the television station commercial 
category, Firch Baking Company, of 
Erie, Pa., was selected for initiating 
and sparking a spectacularly success- 
ful “Watch for Kids” campaign on 
sponsored television programs over 
WICU-TV and for additional efforts 
in behalf of safety on its weekly 15- 
minute “‘live’ studio show and in its 
Gene Autry commercials. As a result 
of the Firch Baking Co. public-spirited 
drive on traffic accidents, 71,000 mo- 
torists in the Erie region signed safety 
pledges, and 13,153 school children 
entered the company’s safety slogan 
contest. 

There were no awards in the tele- 
vision network sustaining category or 
in the 1,000-watt or less radio station 
commercial category. THE END 


Captain Windham Dies 


Captain A. S. Windham, public re- 
lations officer and Inventory represent- 
ative, for the Mississippi Highway 
Patrol, died May 11 of a heart attack. 

Captain Windham was known to 
trafic officials nationally for his con- 
tributions to accident prevention. He 
served the Mississippi Department of 
Public Safety for more than 20 years. 
His widow and children survive him. 
Burial services were held in Jackson. 
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OPERA 


ION 


ANDOUT leaflets can be a valu- 

able addition to any promotional 
effort . . . if they have attractive, pro- 
vocative covers that lead the reader 
inside to discover the “meat’’ of the 
message .. . if that message is written 
briefly, tellingly . . . if art and fact are 
combined to put over effectively the 
ideas involved. 

Any leaflet that has these qualities 
will be a powerful educational factor. 
And the new Operation Safety six-leaf- 
let series, ‘““Now’s the Time,” fulfills 
the requirements to help carry on this 
important 
work for traf- 
fic safety. 





Each of the 
four-page leaf- 
lets has been 
developed for 
use with one 
of the monthly 


1 eenrpess Operation 
. Al “V0! Safety themes, 


July through 











December. Titles are: 

‘‘Now’s the Time to Enjoy Yourself’ 

“Now's the Time to Read and Heed”’ 

“Now's the Time to Live’ 

“‘Now’s the Time to Be the First Man”’ 

“Now’s the Time to Watch Out for 
Walkers” 

“‘Now’s the Time to Say ‘No’ ”’ 


Covers feature cartoon treatment of 


clocks or watches in activities appro- 
priate to the themes. Copy on the in- 
side pages is kept brief and to the 
point, and is illustrated with large, 
human-interest photographs. Back 
pages remind drivers that courtesy in 
traffic is vital to safety. 

Any one of the leaflets in the series 
may be ordered individually. How- 
ever, by grouping orders for two or 
more of the leaflets in the series it is 
possible to get quantity prices. 

Prices for the leaflets: 1-9, $.05; 
10-99, .02; 100-999, .017; 1,000- 
4,999, .015; 5,000-24,999, .013; 
25,000-99,999, .012; 100,000-199,999, 
.01; 200,000 or more, .009. 

For samples of the leaflet series, 
prices, imprinting and ordering in- 
formation, write Bob Shinn, director, 


Operation Safety, National Safety 


Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 
- 10-99 100-999 1000-4999* 
B Size $0.18 $0.15 $0.138 $0.108 
C Size 29 23 9 17 


YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on any of the above 
posters. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 
on all orders for imprinting 


*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders 











SAFETY 


it can hapnen x0 you 


NATIONAL SAFETY cOouNcHEL 


9896-B 17x23 


POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these Pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "'A"’ size (8!/)"xII'/2'') and (2) "'B"’ 
size (17''x23''). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 
City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.68 per set; 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set; 50-999 sets, 
Sales Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set. 
Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 
A size—assorted 12 -08 055 .045 
—same 12 .07 P .04 
B size—assorted .20 19 16 13 
—same .20 17 15 12 
(Posters on these pages are double these prices to non-members of the National 
Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured 
posters 17''x23''. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of 
posting is required on all orders for imprinting. *Write for prices on quantities 
of 5,000 or more. 
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You bet your life 


WHEN YOU GAMBLE AT INTERSECTIONS 





You'll never win 
Them for a fare, 
If your driving 

Gets in their hair 
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“uci the Roadhog 


Dig that crazy mixed up kid 
Who rides right down the middle- 
While youre about to blow your lid, 
Hell still find time to fiddle 
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The TRAFFIC T0 


By H. Gene Miller 


Director, NSC Statistical Division 


March traffic kills 2,620 persons. 


Four-month death 


toll hits 10,570—cut of 5 per cent from same period 


last year. 


MA OTOR VEHICLE deaths showed 
4 another sharp drop in April. The 
total was 2,620, a reduction of 8 per 
cent from April of last year. 

Deaths have been kept in check or 
in each month of 1954. For 
the the toll was 
roughly 10,570, a decrease of 5 per 
more than 500 fewer deaths 
than in the previous year 


lowe re d 


first four months 


cent 


The decrease in deaths is even more 
when considered in rela- 
tion to the amount of travel. Prelim- 
inary figures for the first three months 
of 1954 show a 4 per cent increase in 
motor vehicle mileage. During these 
months, deaths were down 4 per cent 


IMpressiy e 


The largest monthly jump in travel 


Mileage death rate (6.3) new record low. 


is indicated for March, the month in 
which deaths showed the largest de- 
crease. As a result of the hike in 
miles of travel and the drop in deaths, 
the death rate touched another new 
record low of 6.3 (deaths per 100,- 
000,000 vehicle miles). 

For four months. 28 states slashed 
the death toll, while only 18 had in- 
creases and one showed no change. 
The 28 states with fewer deaths were: 
—38% 
—36% 
—29% 
—28% 
—28% 
—28% 
—27% 
—25% 
—25% 


West Virginia 
Vermont 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
South Carolina 
Montana 

Utah 
Washington 
Mississippi 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


MONTH 1952 


January 
February 
March 


April 


2,700 

2,620 

2,700 

2,620 
10,640 1 
3,230 

3,070 

3,220 

3,660 

3,310 

3,580 

3,640 
3,650 


Four Months 
May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October 
November 
December 


TOTAI 48.009 


All figures are National Safety Council estimates. 


1953 


2,960 
2,510 
2,780 
2,850 


1,100 
3,050 
3,100 
3,250 
3,700 
3,250 
3,650 
3,280 
3,920 


38 300 


1952-54 
Change 


1953-54 
Change 


2,960 + 10% 0 

2,460 — 6% —2% 
2,530 6% —9% 
2,620 0 —8% 


—5% 


1954 


10,570 1% 


The 1954 national estimate is 


arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1953 to 1954 in the states 
reporting for both years reflects the 1953-54 change in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this 
reason the figures given above for 1954 may differ slightly from figures for the same 
months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. 


Maryland 

Connecticut 

North Carolina 

California 

Kentucky 

Arkansas 

North Dakota 

Missouri 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 

New Jersey 

Kansas 

Illinois 

New York 

Oregon 

Indiana 

Arizona 

In the cities, deaths continued to 
plunge at a greater rate than that for 
the entire nation. For 501 reporting 
cities, deaths were down 13 per cent 
in April, and 11 per cent for the first 
four months of the year. 

Among the 501 reporting cities, 
355 had perfect records (no traffic 
deaths) in April. Of these, the three 
largest were: Portland, Ore. (373,- 
600), Norfolk, Va. (213,500), and 
Berkeley, Calif. (113,800). 

For four months, 207 of the cities 
still had perfect records, and of these, 
the three largest were: Berkeley, Calif. 
(113,800), Little Rock, Ark. (102,- 
200), and Richmond, Calif. (99,500). 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1953-1954 
J tne Cee 
, | 
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aa cities with —_ deaths CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
after four months, the following have FIRST 4 MONTHS, 1953 TO 1954 


populations of more than 200,000: 


Decrease Decrease 
City in Deaths Per Cent 
Richmond, Va. 8 —80% 
Newark, N. J. 14 —78% 
San Antonio, Texas....14 —67% 4 
Ft. Worth, Texas 9 56% ; ~28% 
San Diego, Calif. 11 —50% -9% - . +75% 
Portland, Ore. 10 —48% -22% 
Kansas City, Mo. 11 —46% 
Honolulu, T. H. —38% 
Baltimore, Md. — 36% 
Oakland, Calif. 35% 
Washington, D. C. —22% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. —20% ! 6% NATIONAL 
Omaha, Nebr. —20% l ESTIMATE 
a NN. ¥. : —19% 4 MONTHS 
Indianapolis, Ind. 17% , 
Long Beach, Calif. 3 —17% ; : 5% 
Detroit, Mich. —12% 
Chicago, II. 4 —10% 
New York, N. Y. — 9% 
Houston, Tex. — 7% 
REPORTS 


Padadeiphie, Pa. 4% MMM veceeases © BBB creases on No CHANGE CJ incomptsre 











TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except Louisi- average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 
ana and Michigan where registrars of vital statistics report. rest of the year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1952, 

census, 

Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly miles of travel 


States shown in heavy type have improved in 1954 compared 
with 1953, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 


(Figures in parentheses following the 1954 mileage rate indicate the num- 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 





% Changes % Changes 
Deaths 1953 1952 1954 1954 Months Deaths 1953 1952 
Identical Period to to Pop. Mile Re- Identical Period to to 
1954 1953 1952 1954 1954 Rate Rate ported 1954 1933 1952 1954 1954 





U.S 10,570 11,100 10,640 ( ) 16 
Ala. .. 240 202 199 21% 23 ca 213 229 
Ariz. 132 134 104 Z é : 118 101 
Ak. « 107 127 128 / - : Pa 585 606 
Calif. 888 ,089 982 y 22. “ - 259 320 
Colo 97 73 82 330% / 2 ( ) Y 29 34 
Conn. 71 91 64 % ‘ ‘ 553 614 
Del 23 18 4 8% t 19 184 152 
Fla 357 349 2% / ) > 110 113 
Ga ) 263 74 t ‘ t 26.0 a. 161 511 
Idaho ; 31 8 26 f f , 12 
Ill. 589 Ne ‘ . ‘ 179 249 
Ind. } 39 
la 


79> K76 
60 64 
22 12 
271 261 
150 151 
144 117 
215 224 
4 41 + ay 
ANADIAN PROVING 
0 


18 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle tration death rate which is the number of total vehicle registration—from large to 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- small. 
that occurred in the city. Nontraffic hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
motor-vehicle deaths (where the accident tration figures are for the year 1953 and proved in 1954 compared with 1953. 
occurred on home or industrial premises) were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. The population death rate is the nun- 


are not included; nor are deaths in the Cities are ranked by death rates—from ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
city from accidents occurring outside. a low to high. When two or more cities an annual basis. Populations are as of 
Rankings are based on the 1954 regis- have exactly the same rate, ranking is by April, 1950. 


‘ 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 
Four Months Reg. Pop. Four Months Reg. Pop. Four Months Reg. Pop. 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 
ALL REPORTING CITIES....cccc--0-------- 2. : 20. Lubbock. Tee - Lynn, Mass. . 
Wichita, Kans. . . Kenosha, 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) . Evansville, Ind. . New Britain, Conn 
3. Bridgeport, Conn. . Bay City, Mich.. 
1. Los Angeles, Calif 109 108 79 é 24. San Jose, Calif... . Portland, Me. . 
2. Detroit, Mich. 72 82 36 3. ° . Chattanooga, Tenn. . Charleston, W. Va 
3. Philadelphia, Pa. ..... $6 58 55 3. X 26. Tacoma, Wash. ... . Albuquerque, N. M.. 
All cities in this group . Phoenix, Ariz. —.. . San Bernardino, Calif. 
i. Chicago, Ill. 125 139 143 4. . 28. Salt Lake City, Utah Covington, Ky. 
5. New York, N. Y. 191 210 220 of . . Waterbury, Conn. Madison, Wis. .... : 
. Pasadena, Calif. ...... . Springfield, BD. wctteamnes 
All cities in this Broup - Lancaster, Pa. .............. 
er resesy . ts 31. Nashville, Tenn. . Dearborn, Mich. 
‘" Saldenahe Md ae 44 37 j Y : Shreveport, Le. { aoe Smith, ae 
ae : . "Cal ‘ 4 3 ° ° 3. Spokane, Wash. . Waco, Tex. .. 
a <ayoy alif..... 20 24 ; . El Paso, Tex........ - Pawtucket, R. I....... 
‘ athe on! * us group.. res . Fort Wayne, Ind... - Jackson, Mich. ..... 
St. Le ‘is, M 110 6 34 fe , , South Bend, Ind.... . Macon, Ga, . 
ouis, Mo 40 30 Allentown, Pa. ... Medford, Mass. 
Amarillo, Tex. . Passaic, N. J.. coven 
et “e" m . ee Rapids, Ia...... 
Seattle. Wash ‘ eading, Pa. .... . Portsmouth, Va. 
Somate hag <4 2 . Duluth, Minn. Riverside, Calif. 
ss Buffalo, i, a 17 21 ll . Canton, Ohio - ° ’ Oak Park, IIl.. 
io en Beg ae ee ¢ Knoxville, Tenn. = * Petersburg, Fla 
All cities in this group 3 - Yonkers, N. Y.... - East Chicago, Ind. 
5; ‘eee “ee, 99-31 24 . Baton Rouge, La... . Green Bay, Wis 
Cincinnati Ohio 2 18 9 . Arlington, Va. ... . Stamford, Conn. 
ser’ Tada V or # ; . Charlotte, N. C... 2. Bethlehem, Pa 
. rrecans, La 22 13 20 . Tampa, Fla. ...... . Huntington, W 
npaspuiniin . Hammond, Ind. 
Group Vil (50,000 to 100,006 - Gadsden, Ala : 
Atlantic City, N. J...... 
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Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000 
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Group III (500,000 750,000) 
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Group IV (350,000 to 500,000) 
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1. Newark, N. J. 4 
2. Denver, Colo 7 
3. San Antonio, Tex. . a 
4. 1 

1 


So 


. Fresno, Calif. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Topeka, Kans. ... 

. Richmond, Calif. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
. St. Joseph, Mo.... 
Columbus, Ga. ... 
. Waterloo, Iowa 

. Durham, N. C.... 

Sioux Falls, 

Aurora, Ill. ‘ 

Lakewood, Ohio 

. Alameda, Calif. .. 

. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
. Wheeling, W. Va. 

. Brockton, Mass. 

Brookline, Mass 

Lincoln, Neb. . 

Kalamazoo, Mich 

Pueblo, Colo 

. Santa Monica, Calif 

. Alexandria, Va. 
Racine, Wis. ... 

24. Sioux City, lowa 

. Stockton, Calif. 
Muncie, Ind. -. 
Tohnstown, Pa. 

. Hamilton, Ohio 
Evanston, Ill. ' 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
. Glendale, Calif. 

. Lansine, Mich. 

" . San Mateo, Calif. 
Group VI (100,000 to 200,000) 4. Pontiac, Mich. . 

. Charleston, S. C. 
Burbank, Calif. 

. Lorain, Ohio ... 

. Manchester, N. H 
Greenville, S. C 
. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Jackson, Miss. 

2. Dubuque, Iowa 
. Greensboro, 
Springfield, Ohio 

. Decatur, Ill 
. Terre Haute, 

. Columbia, S. C 
. Davenport, 

. Joliet, Ml 
Saginaw, Mich. os 
All cities _ this group 

. Orlando, ie - 

2. Springfield, 

53. Wilkes lh es 


a) 


Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000) 


Portland, Ore. 
5. San Diego, Calif 
All cities in this group 
6. Oakland, Calif. 11 
Columbus, Ohio 12 
8. Kansas City, Mo. 
9. Indianapolis, Ind. 
10. Memphis, Tenn 13 
Atlanta, Ga 23 


oeteey Bie 3.5 ..0.2.....: 
. West Allis, Wi 
. Palo Alto. Calif 
. Billings, Mont 
. Vancouver, Wash. 
. Wyandotte, Mich. 
. White Plains, N. Y 
. Independence, Mo. 
. Elgin, Ill. . 
. Lakeland, Fla. .. 
. La Crosse, Wis....... 
. Oshkosh, Wis. 
Moline, Ill. ? 
. Plainfield, N. J. 
. Enid. Okla ‘ 
. Middletown, owe i. 
. Bloomfield, } ; 
. Newport eae Va. 
. Wilmington, N. C. 
Eau Claire, Wis 
. Portsmouth, Ohio : 
22. East Cleveland, Ohio. 
23. Manchester, Conn. 
. Beloit, Wis 
. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
. Bloomington, Ind 
27. Chicopee, Mass. 
. Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Wausau, Wis. 
. East Hartford, Conn. 
. Rochester, Minn 
. Burlington, Iowa 
. Waltham, Mass. 
. Stratford, Conn. .... 
. Danville, Va. 
° Rome, = 
7. Fond du Lac, Wis. 
. Galesburg, Ill. 
. Parkersburg, W. Va. 
. Bloomington, Ill. ...... 
. Manitowoc, Wis. 
2. Alliance, Ohio ..- 
43. Watertown, N. 
4. Fitchburg, % hl 
Mason City, Ia.. 
. Bristol, Conn. e 
Fairmont, W. Va....-. 
. Gainesville, Fla. ........ 
Linden, N. : 
. West sp N. ds a 
. Provo, Uta 
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Group V (200,000 to 350,000) 


1. Richmond, Va. 2 
2. Oklahoma City, Okla. 4 
3. Omaha, Neb. 4 
4. Honolulu, T. H. 5 
5. Providence, R. I 
6. Fort Worth, Tex. 
7. Norfolk, Va 
8. Syracuse, N. Y 
9. Toledo, Ohio 
) Dayton, Ohio 
All cities in this gror 
Akron, Ohio 
Rochester, N 
3. St. Paul, Minn 
14. Worcester, Mass 
15. Long Beach, Calif. 
16. Jacksonville, Fla 
Birmingham, Ala 
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1. Berkeley, Calif. 

2. Little Rock, Ark. 

3. Younestown, Ohio 

4. Erie, Pa. . ' 

5. Corpus C hristi, “I ex. 

6. Springfield, Mass. 

7. Peoria, Ill. 

8. Montgomery, Ala. 
Elizabeth, N 

10. Utica, N. Y. 

11. Sacramento, Calif 

12. Hartford, Conn. 

13. Rockford, Ill. 

14. Wilmington, Del 

15. Austin, Tex. 

16. New Haven, Conn. 

17. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

18. Trenton, N i 

19. Des Moines, lowa. 
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1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 
Four Months Reg. Pop Four Months Reg. Pop. Four Months Reg. Pop 
1954 19: 58 1952 Rate Rate 1954 1953 i952 Rate Rate 195 ial 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


0.0 Bo Ry Speen 0 0.0 0.0 34. Bellaire, Ohio —...... 0 0 0.0 0. 
0.0 9. Boulder, Colo. - ( 0 0.0 0.0 Branford, Conn, -.. 0 0 0 00 0.0 
. East Detroit, Mich..... 0.0 . Southington, Conn... 0 0 2 0.0 0.0 
21. La Porte, Ind........- 0.0 . Webster, Mass. .. ») O 0.0 0. 
22. Richland, Wash. .. 0.0 38. Derby, Conn. ... 0 0.0 0 
. Bell, Calif. 0.0 9. West Lafayette, Ind... 0 0.0 0 
. Sumter, a. ‘G. 0 40. Stonington, Conn. ... 0 0 0 
25. Big Spring, Tex... 0.0 All cities in this group. 6. 
. Fort Meyers, Fla. 0.0 Monroe, Mich. 14 
- Hazel Park, Mich. 0.0 Hollywood, Fila. 20.8 
28. Freeport, Ill. 0.0 3. Waukesha, Wis. . 14.2 
. Fremont, Ohio 0.0 . Walla Walla, Wash 2 
. Statesville, N. 0.0 . Mankato, Minn 
. Roseville, Mich. .. 0.0 . Niles, Mich. 
. Chicago Heights, | 0.0 47. Rock Hill, S. C. 
- Vincennes, Ind. ........ 0.0 Meadville, Pa. ............ 
. a agg Md. . Endicott, N. Y 
Tiffin, Ohio St. Louis Pk., Minn 
. Port Chester, 3 je se , > ae 
7. Ames, Iowa Goshen, Ind. ... 
- Huntington, Ind. Frankfort, Ind. 
- Minot, N. D 4. Ottawa, Ill. 
. Kinston, N. - Lake Worth, ‘Fila... 
. La Grange, Orangeburg, S. c: 
. Owosso, Mich. Connersville, Ind. 
. Hibbing, Minn. Albert Lea, Minn... 
. Muscatine, Iowa . Garfield Heights, O 
5. Ocala, Fla. .. Leominster, Mass. ..... 
. Aberdeen, S. D. Reidsville, N. 
. Astoria, Ore. .. ‘ So. St. Paul, 
. Anchorage, Alaska .... . Xenia, Ohio 
. Webster Groves, Mo. Stevens Point, 
eT aie Alpena, Mich. 
a McAlester, Coral Gables, 
. Emporia, Kz EB Highland Park, Tex 
. Bluefield, W. Wa. Attleboro, Mass 
. Marietta, Ohio ... . Windham, Conn. 
. Streator, Ill. Norfolk, Neb. 
. So. Portland, a . Weirton, W. Va 
. Kennewick, Wash. .... Muskegon Hts., Mich. 
. Martinsburg, W. Va. Las Cruces, N. M. 
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Green Cross News 

From Page 19 

sessions. Teams from 14 companies 
participated and the program ran for 
214, hours. The traffic session, the 
Federal and State meeting, the com- 
mercial vehicle meeting, the small 
plant deliberations and the Home 
Safety Luncheon were all well at- 
tended. Walter Ladd, manager of the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Safety Council was 
a featured speaker at the Home ses- 
sion. Manager Estel Hack of the 
Louisville Safety Council was another 


out-of-town manager present. Man- 
ager Reyburn Hoffman directed the 
big Conference. 


Launch Eastbay Drive 

California’s safety-minded Governor 
Goodwin J. Knight was the keynote 
speaker at the Eastbay Chapter’s kick- 
off luncheon held at the Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley, on May 10. He called 
attention to the fact that for the first 
four months of 1954, California had 
201 fewer traffic deaths than in the 
similar period of 1953. This is an im- 
provement of more than 18 per cent in 





Motor-Vehicle Injuries 
Among 33 states reporting injury data, mostly for two months, injuries 
averaged 6 per cent more than in the previous year, while deaths averaged 
| per cent more. Despite the large increase in the total number of injuries, 
the number of states with increases and decreases were about equal—17 had 


increases while 16 had decreases. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES, 
1954 and 1953 


Months Deaths 
Reported 1954 1953 


3,082 3,050 
132 91 
7 80 
62 62 
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the fatality secord, with a correspond- 
ing reduction in non-fatal injuries and 
property damage. The meeting was 
attended by 300 citizens including 
mayors, county commissioners, judges, 
enforcement representatives, with many 
of the industrial and business leaders 
of the ten Eastbay cities and towns 
served by the Chapter’s activities. The 
1954 membership appeal is headed by 
Mayor Clifford E. Rishell of Oakland, 
with Paul Reagor, president of the 
Chapter, as co-chairman. The cam- 
paign will seek to raise a budget of 
$60,000. Emphasis was placed on the 
Green Cross drive as the instrument 
for carrying out the recommendations 
of the recent White House Confer- 
ehce on Highway Safety in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


N. Y. Attendance Records Boken 

Safety interest and enthusiasm 
topped former records at the Greater 
New York Safety Council’s 24th An- 
nual Safety Conference and Exposi- 
tion. According to Executive Vice 
President Paul Stricker, the convention 
was ‘the biggest and best ever.” Total 
session attendance was 16,777, a con- 
siderable increase over the 1953 figure. 
The banquet, too, was a complete sell- 
out. E. F. du Pont, director of the Em- 
ployee Relations Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company and 
member of the National Safety Coun- 
cil Board of Directors, was the fea- 
tured speaker. Exhibit space, too, has 
become a serious problem at the New 
York Conference, for 32 applicants 
for booths had to be turned down. As 
a matter of fact, exhibit space was sold 
out three months ago. General chair- 
man was George E. Decker, senior en- 
gineer, Aetna Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany. 


Idaho's Spring Meeting 
The Idaho Chapter, NSC, held its 
annual spring meeting April 29-30 at 
Coeur d'Alene, with a representative 
group of members present from vari- 


ous sections of the state. Featured 
speakers were: Charles M. Zornes, 
safety director, Liberty National In- 
surance Company; James Luffman, De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, 
State of Washington; Tom A. Burke 
of the Western Region, NSC; George 
V. Radcliffe of the University of 
Idaho; and John L. Boardman, chief 
of the Bureau of Safety of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company of 
Butte, who gave the banquet address. 
Several mining safety awards were pre- 
sented by George McDowell, Idaho's 
Inspector of Mines. The NSC chap- 
ter’s charter and a replica of essential 
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provisions of the new Federal Charter 
were presented by Burke to E. F. 
McIntyre, vice president of the Idaho 
Council. He also presented NSC in- 
dustrial awards to Jerome J. Williams, 
safety director for Morrison-Knudsen, 
construction firm, which has its home 
office in Boise and handles huge con- 
struction contracts in many sections of 
the United States and foreign lands. 


Cincinnati School Safety Edition 

In an effort to reach and appeal to 
the students in junior and senior high 
schools in Cincinnati, the Times-Star 
of that city recently printed and dis- 
tributed without charge 100,000 copies 
of a 4-page tabloid ‘School Safety 
Edition” as a contribution to the cause 
of teen-age safety and high school 
driver education. It was an important 
project of the ‘Safety Week” program 
sponsored by the Times-Star, the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, 
the Greater Cincinnati Safety Council 
and allied groups. The plan was 
worked out by Dr. Irmagene N. Hol- 
loway, educational consultant of the 
council staff. The Junior Safety Coun- 
cils of the schools also rendered valu- 
able assistance in assembling the 
material. 


"T-Men" Check Driving Habits 

The Traffic Committee of the New 
Haven Safety Council is sponsoring a 
plan devised to reduce tralfic accidents. 
A squad of 60 “T-Men” has been 
selected to observe and report motor 
vehicle violations to the committee. 
The traffic group is not only compiling 
statistics but is also writing letters to 
the drivers reported and urging coop- 
eration “in the fight being waged to 
reduce traffic deaths and injuries in the 
New Haven area.’”’ The committee 
does not report the names of the vio- 
lators to police nor publicize them in 
any way. 

Julien Harvey, managing director of 
the safety council, says that Kansas 
City, Mo.; Dallas, Tex.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Atlanta, Ga., are some of 
the cities that have used similar pro- 
grams successfully. The ‘“T-Men” are 
anonymous, known only to Harvey 
and are identified by code numbers. 
They report on mimeographed _post- 
cards listing the time, place and type 
of violation, checking any of 19 viola- 
tions listed on the card. 

The ‘'T-Men” selected are respon- 
sible, conservative citizens. Harry 
Brown, Jr., of the firm of Brown & 
Thomas, is chairman of the traffic 
committee. The Automobile Dealers 
Safety Association is cooperating with 
the council. 
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Seattle Sponsors "Crusade" 

Seattle-King County Safety Council 
is now sponsoring a far-reaching 
“Traffic Safety Crusade,” attempting 
to carry out the specific recommenda- 
tions made by the Media Group of 
the 1954 White House Conference on 
Highway Safety. The project started 
April 15, will run through the spring 
and summer. Primary causes of traffic 
accidents will be stressed: following 
too closely; exceeding safe speeds; 
failure to yield the right-of-way; and 


failure to practice common courtesy. 


A support program is planned to fol- 
low two lines: (1) To win support 
for traffic officers as the “best friend 
your life ever had;” and (2) to gain 
support for the State’s point system 
for traffic violators. Of special interest 
was the distribution of a questionnaire 
on ‘Following Too Closely,” through 
the cooperation of the Ad and Sales 
Club of Seattle. The questionnaire 
urges drivers to “make a conscious 
effort to keep at least one car length 
for every 10 miles of speed between 
you and the car ahead.” 





...when speeding 


is your urgent 


traffic problem 


Fast drivers are not only a menace to themselves and other motorists, 

but they also tie up valuable men in traffic control duty. 
Speed Watch is the new electrical timing system that"clocks” speeders 
and actually reduces excessive speeding ... the first day in operation. 
Speed Watch is compact and fully portable... permitting set-up and 
effective operation by a single officer. The spare man can be reassigned! 


Request additional information on coupon below. 


No obligation. 
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Please send Speed Watch Folder Number 19 


TRAFFIC HOUSE, INC. 


202 NAT'L BANK BLDG., DECATUR, ILL. 
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The Man Behind the Wheel 


From Page 6 


extent of stress, “‘resistance,’’ and cor- 
rection. And it may result in one, two, 
or more accidents during that period 
—or none at all because the situations 
encountered by the individual did not 
present the other critical elements that 
contribute to an accident, elements 
like a suddenly approaching vehicle, 


or slippery terrain, or a pedestrian 
darting into the path of the driver's 
car. Had these other elements pre- 


sented themselves, accidents would . 


have resulted. 

A brief comment is appropriate at 
this point regarding the causes of ac- 
cidents and near-accidents commonly 








ARE YOU 
BUDGETING FOR CHEMICAL TESTS? 


Have You Weighed the Features a Comprehensive Chemical 
Test of the Drinking Driver Should and Can Possess?** 


ACCURACY: which preserves evidence to prove 
chemically that it was alcohol and not something else 
which was affecting the suspect; which can be cross 
checked long after the test, by a chemist selected by 
the defense; 

which in every important step, from the inspection and 
approval of the condition of the testing equipment 
immediately before use to the preparation and inter- 
pretation of the evidence thereby obtained, is assured 
by the supervision of a qualified chemist or toxicolo- 
gist, and is therefore comparable to that accuracy 
rightfully demanded in courts of justice of a test for 
arsenic, strychnine or any other drug or poison. 


ON-THE-SPOT TESTING: to guide the officer's im- 
mediate action and prevent the sometimes tragic 
error of jailing without medical attention an innocent 
victim suffering, perhaps, from concussion, diabetes, 
brain tumor or other malady, but mistakenly thought 
to be drunk. 


PORTABILITY: to permit prompt collection of the sample for the chemist before the 
effect of time alters the evidence of condition of suspect at time of his offense. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: to facilitate the officer's ON-THE-SPOT test, and 


to protect the chain of evidence from impairment. 


DIVORCEMENT of the processing (by the trained scientist) of the important chemical 
evidence from association with the objective symptoms (observed by the arresting 
officer) to promote even-handed justice for all. 


ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY for the community by reducing the percentage of cases 
contested in court, and by increasing the number justly convicted because of the 
sound evidence assured by the above essential features inherent in every test made 
with an Intoximeter. Net equipment cost for the double test $2.50. 


A public discussion of cl.emical testing and demonstration of the Intoximeter may be 
arranged in your area for a representative group of officials and citizens concerned 
with traffic safety and law enforcement. Our lecturer will welcome the demonstration 
of other types of tests at the same time for WE INVITE COMPARISONS. 


Write for Booklet K which discusses the Importance of attention to the above esrentials 
of a chemical testing program as related to many court cases bearing on the meaning 
and ADMISSIBILITY OF CHEMICAL TEST EVIDENCE in courts thruout the United States. 
Industrial Relations Men: Inquire about our Test for the employee suspected of 
drinking on the job. 





**RECOMMENDED READING: 
“CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT" 
Charies C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, $2.00 


INTOXIMETER ASSOCIATION 


334 BUFFALO AVENUE NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 




















listed in accident statistics reports— 
items such as inattention, carelessness, 
following another vehicle too closely, 
and speeding. It is possible to state 
unequivocally that these are, for the 
most part, merely manifestations or 
a of more basic, underlying 
conditions. Whatever is wrong with 
the driver, temporarily or persistently, 
may manifest itself in a number of 
accident-producing ways, of which ex- 
cess speed—or even insufficient speed 
—is only one possibility. 


What Can We Do 
With What We Know? 


From this sampling of an increas- 
ing amount of research evidence and 
authoritative opinion, a number of 
substantial conclusions may be derived 
regarding the man behind the wheel: 

1. Accident repeaters and chronic vi- 

olators tend to be composed of indi- 


viduals who are not well adjusted to 
life situations. 


2. There are also hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons with marginal or 
poorer adjustment, who, because of 
little or no opportunity to drive or as 
a result of favorable operations of 
chance, are still only potential chronic 
violators or accident repeaters. Count- 
less others have “achieved” this poten- 
tial but cannot be so identified because 
of inadequate enforcement. 


3. Nevertheless, the majority of acci- 
dents (and probably of violations) ap- 
parently involve more or less normal 
or average persons. These cases prob- 
ably are characterized primarily by: 


(a) the effects of chance, 

(b) temporary emotional stress, 

(c) the effects of physical illness, 
and/or 

(d) an educated sense of social re- 
sponsibility with regard to high- 
way behavior. 

Item (d) requires some elaboration. 
These people are not generally malad- 
justed, asocial, or unsocial. On the 
contrary they are largely law-abiding, 
upright citizens. It is a matter of get- 
ting them to relate this “‘general’’ con- 
scientiousness of theirs to the specific 
requirements of driving a car on our 
highways ... . to relate it in under- 
standing and in action. 

What can we do with what we 
know? Undoubtedly, much additional 
research needs to be done before we 
can feel reasonably confident that we 
have the full answers to all of the im- 
portant questions pertaining to the 
driver. But street and highway safety 
cannot mark time until every hypothe- 
sis has been tested and every gap in 
our knowledge filled. It is idle does 
upon us to apply the knowledge we 
have—and we must have the courage 
to do so. 
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Next month Dr. Brody will discuss 
action in these five areas: More effec- 
tive driver licensing; ‘ncreased, en- 
lightened traffic law enforcement; hu- 
man engineering of cars and highways; 
routine counseling by physicians, and 
more and better driver education. 

(Continued Next Month) 


ILO Proposes Changes 
in Transportation Industry 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion’s Inland Transport Committee 
wound up its two-week session the 
first week in March after approving 
a major report covering conditions of 
the world’s highway transportation. 

Other sections of the report treated 
wages, subsistence allowances, health 
and welfare facilities. 

The report on road conditions pro- 
poses: 

—A normal work week of 48 hours. 

—For vehicles conducted by two 
alternating drivers, a maximum of 146 
hours on the road in any two-weeks 
period. 

—A minimum rest stop of 30 min- 
utes between the fourth and sixth hour 
of driving. 

—An average daily rest period of at 
least 11 hours (calculated on a maxi- 
mum of four weeks) which shall in 
no case be less than eight hours; 
where two drivers are employed, not 
less than eight hours. 

—Fifty-two days of rest a year, plus 
traditional legal holidays, and an an- 
nual vacation corresponding to that 
granted in other sdaniaion 

—A minimum age of 18 years, with 
a 21-year minimum in the public 
transportation of travelers, long-haul 
transport, and in international truck- 
ing. 

The Inland Transport Committee 
brings together the workers, employers 
and government experts of 30 nations. 
There were 215 delegates and ad- 
visers at the recent meeting in Geneva. 

ILO industrial committees have no 
legislative power or power to make 
binding agreements or treaties, their 
conclusions are for the guidance of 
those concerned. 


Change of Address 


The Toronto Traffic Safety Council 
has moved to 1170 Bay Street, Toronto 
5, Ontario, Canada, according to an 
announcement made by Sgt. C. F. 
Pearsall, director. Phone number of 
the Toronto Council is Walnut 4-8776. 
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S COST A FACTOR ? 


THEN USE FORBES TRAFFIX TO MARK YOUR REPORTS 


Scale Size $2.00 With Rail Road Section $3.00 
Large Size (not scale) for Court and instruction use $5.00 
The Forbes Stamp Company Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 








THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. : 
The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. ney ei: 
It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

Write for our folder. I* contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD > — emicsvitte. pa. 














TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or 2!] of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. Traffic-Line Markers: Litera- 
ture on “Saf-T-Cone” street barri- 
cades for traffic control. Illustrates 
use for emergency blockades, street 
and highway repairs, traffic channel- 
ing, wherever traffic control becomes 
difficult. Radiator Specialty Co. 

2. “A Guide to Effective Traffic 
Safety”: A catalog of reflectorized 
street signs and other effective street 
name and traffic signs that are easily 
read day or night, and are vandal 
and weatherproof. Traffic and Street 
Sign Co. 


3. “More Effective Police Power’’: 
Illustrated booklet describing the ad- 
vantages and uses of police motor- 
cycles in making streets safer for 
drivers and pedestrians. Harley- 
Davidson Motor Co. 

4. Safety Lane Equipment: Cata- 
log illustrates equipment for safety 
lanes. Featuring headlight testing 
equipment, it shows various types to 
fit the needs of any safety lane. 
Weaver Manufacturing Co. 


5. Highway Crossing Gates: Cata- 
log describing electric gates for bridge 
approaches and railroad crossings, 
that are controlled by manual or 
magnetic reversing switches, for pro- 
tection against accidents. Western 
Railroad Supply Co. 

6. Drunkometer: A folder de- 
scribing a breath test for alcohol, a 
simple portable apparatus for the 
measurement of intoxication by anal- 
ysis of the breath. Accurate, rapid, 
scientific, it eliminates guess work 
between the innocent and the guilty. 
Stephenson Corp. 

7. Police Accessories: A _ bro- 
chure illustrating a line of accessories 
for police and safety patrols, white 
caps, web belts, rain capes in yellow 
and white and raincoats in black and 
white. Graubards, Inc. 
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Summer Traffic 
Courses at NUTI 


Special summer short courses for 
police executives, commercial motor 
fleet supervisors, driver education 
teachers, police instructors, and chemi- 
cal test technicians will be offered dur- 
ing June and July at the Traffic Insti- 
tute of Northwestern University. 


Franklin M. Kreml, director of the 
Traffic Institute, has announced that 
eight courses varying in length from 
three days to two weeks will be of- 
fered during the 7th annual Summer 
Institute for Traffic Training on the 
Evanston, Ill., campus from June 10 
to July 30. 

The courses are: 

Public Information Programs for 

Police, June 21-25 
Motor Fleet Supervision, June 21-25 
Seminar for Driver Education 
Teachers, June 21-July 2 
Accident Records and Their Uses, 
July 12-16 (offered by the Na- 
tional Safety Council) 

Training Methods and Programs for 

Police, July 12-23 

Supervisory Officers Training 

Course, July 19-30 
Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
July 26-30 

The annual three-day Traffic Safety 
Clinic for Newspapermen, sponsored 
by the Inland Daily Press Association, 
Medill School of Journalism, and the 
Traffic Institute, and usually held in 
July, will be conducted September 
15-17. 

Descriptions of the courses follow: 

Public Information Programs for 
Police (Traffic)—June 21-25. For po- 
lice officers with public information 
functions in relation to traffic safety 
in city or state police departments. The 
course will center around discussions 
of public information activities that 
have been found successful in helping 
reduce accidents, and techniques in 


contacting and aiding newspapers, 
radio stations, television stations, 
school safety programs, and civic 
groups. Fee is $40.00. 


Motor Vehicle Fleet Supervision— 
June 21-25. For Fleet owners, opera- 
tors, supervisors, safety engineers, 
training or personnel directors, and 
others connected with fleet safety. 
Stresses making the fleet safety pro- 
gram more effective; getting good 
drivers; keeping records to improve 
efficiency and reduce accidents; more 
effective training of drivers. Tuition 
$40.00. 


Seminar for Driver Education 
Teachers—June 21-July 2. Designed 
to acquaint teachers with the newest 
developments in all aspects of high- 
way transportation as well as current 
problems in driver education. Among 
topics discussed will be recent findings 
in the nature and characteristics of the 
driver, new problems and solutions in 
traffic engineering, advance of driver 
licensing, driver improvement pro- 
grams, trends in vehicle design, traffic 
courts, laws, traffic law enforcement, 
new developments in school traffic 
safety programs, and training prob- 
lems in driver education. Fee is 
$75.00. 

Accident Records and Their Uses 
July 12-16. Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Safety Council for city, county, 
and state personnel who work with 
traffic records. The course provides 
training in collecting and processing 
of accident data for use in traffic acci- 
dent prevention work. Fee is $30.00. 

Training Methods and Programs for 
Police—July 12-23. Open to directors 
of police department training pro- 
grams, personnel assigned to training, 
and staff officers. Course will cover 
relation of training to improved police 
service, determination of training 
needs, developing a training program, 
fundamental principles of teaching, 
factors that condition learning, use of 
visual aids, use of reports and records, 
and preparation of training outlines. 
Fee is $75.00. 


Chemical Tests for Intoxication- 
July 26-30. For technicians and other 
persons from police, health, and medi- 
cal departments who may be called 
upon to determine degree of intoxica- 
tion. The course includes classroom 
lectures and laboratory instruction in 
the use of breath, blood, and urine 
tests for determining intoxication of 
drivers and pedestrians. Fee is $40.00. 


Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing the Traffic Institute, 
1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, III. 
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the dragon came..." 


Nobody tells a story like Daddy. The 
everyday world fades away as his words 
lead you into a new and shining land. 

And what if the Dragon is a bit scary? 
You need only climb into Daddy’s arms 
to be safe and secure again before it’s 


time to sleep. 


To make those we love safe and secure 
is the very core of homemaking. It is a 
privilege known only in a country such 
as ours, where men and women are 
free to work for it. 

And taking care of our own is also the 
way we best take care of our country. 
For the strength of America is simply 
the strength of one secure home 
touching that of another. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, And automatically invested in Series go on earning interest for as long as 19 
chances are it was because you didn’t “E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are years and 8 months if you wish, giving 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- turned over to you. you a return of 80% on your original 
tem that really works—the Payroll ee a a investment! 

Savings Plan for investing in U.S. i ee only $3.75 a — pean Eight million working men and 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go we Plan, = 7 years and 8 months you women are building their security with 
to your company’s pay office, choose will have $2,137.30. the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
the amount you want to save—a couple United States Series “E” Savings sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you Bonds earn interest at an average of 3% signing up today? If you are self- 
wish. That money will be set aside for per year, compounded semiannually, employed, ask your banker about the 
you before you even draw your pay. when held to maturity! And they can Bond-A-Month Plan. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Ceuncil and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





“IN THE LAST 50 YEARS the automobile 


has killed more people in the United States 
than we have had fatalities in all our 

wars, on all the battlefields of all the wars 
of the U.S. since its founding 


178 years ago” 
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What is YOUR city or state doing 


to reduce automobile accidents? 


New York State has just enacted legislation for com- 
pulsory inspection of the safety factors of all motor 
vehicles. 


The State of New Jersey has a workable program. So 
have other states and cities ... Phenomenal results are 
a matter of record. 

YOU can help in this Safety Crusade by using your 
efforts to bring modern inspection methods to your 
community or state. 

The equipment for official inspection of vehicles 
can soon more than pay for itself. For example, a 


WEAVER SAFETY LANE*® costs less than $5300 per 
Lane, and the cash outlay can be quickly returned from 
inspection fees. 

A WEAVER SAFETY LANE includes the very lat- 
est equipment for efficient, error-proof checking of 
brakes, headlights and wheel alignment of all motor 
vehicles. It is used by most Official Inspection Stations 
throughout the world. 

We invite you to get all the facts on a proven in- 
spection program that works... Wire, write, or phone 
Weaver Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Illinois. 
No obligation, of course. 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight 
Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and 
a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


i . 
Safety Llanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY > SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





